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A Survey of the Calculated Efficiencies of 
Jet Power Plants 


JOSEPH H. KEENAN* ano JOSEPH KAYE? 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ABSTRACT 


The development of the gas turbine and of jet propulsion has 
indicated that aircraft power plants of the future will consist of 
various combinations of certain elements. These elements are 
propeller, diffuser, compressor, combustor, turbine, propulsive 
nozzle, and reciprocating engine. In order to bring the subject of 
aircraft power plants into somewhat better focus, the combina- 
tions of these elements which appear to be important have been 
studied for the effect of certain major variables, namely, pressure 
ratio, speed, and—to a lesser extent—maximum temperature and 
diffuser efficiency. An attempt is made to compare the efficiencies 
of moving power plants with stationary ones so as to give the 
whole subject some degree of coherence. 

The principal reference lines for correlating the efficiencies of 
moving and stationary power plants are, aside from the axes of 
coordinates, the line of constant pressure ratio for compression to 
the temperature at turbine inlet, the line of constant efficiency 
for Carnot efficiency corresponding to atmospheric and turbine- 
inlet temperatures, and the curve for the simple gas turbine with 
reversible compressor and turbine—the last being also the curve 
of maximum efficiency for the moving turbopropeller with re- 
versible propeller, diffuser, compressor, turbine, and exhaust 
nozzle, and being approximately the curve for the reversible ram- 
jet with infinitesimal fuel-air ratio. 

The calculated efficiencies of ram-jet, turbojet, turbopropeller, 
and compound engine are compared between speeds of zero and 
3,000 m.p.h. 


METHOD 


t be LABOR OF COMPUTATION was kept within reason- 
able bounds by the introduction of simplifying 
assumptions. These were selected so as not to sacrifice 
to any important degree the precision of the resulting 
data or the validity of the comparisons over the range 
of variables of greatest interest. Some of these assump- 
tions cannot under all circumstances be defended. To 
show the effect of speed, for example, the efficiency i 


Presented at the Aircraft Propulsion Session, Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, I.A.S., New York, January 28-30, 1947. 

* Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

} Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


calculated at speeds for which the performance of cer- 
tain elements is quite unknown. Nevertheless, the 
results of the calculations are shown and an effort is 
made to point out their limitations. Even where the 
curves do not show the performance of practicable sys- 
tems they may serve to indicate the effects of certain 
variables. 

The principal simplification consists of the substitu- 
tion of a heating process for the combustion process. 
This substitution results in equal mass rates of flow in 
all elements, whereas in the real gas turbine the flow 
in the compressor is less than that in the turbine. 
It results also in the computation of the performance in 
terms of the efficiency—namely, work produced divided 
by heat supplied—instead of the specific fuel consump- 
tion—namely, fuel supplied divided by work produced. 
Although no simple general relation exists between the 
efficiency of the heat engine and the specific fuel con- 
sumption of the combustion gas turbine, the following 
equation is a good approximation in most instances: 


s = 2,545/h*n 


where s denotes the specific fuel consumption in Ibs. 
per hp.-hr.; h*, the decrease in enthalpy per pound of 
fuel between a state consisting of liquid fuel and air 
and another at the same temperature consisting of 
gaseous products of complete combustion; and 7, the 
efficiency of the power plant in which a heat transfer, 
which results in the same turbine-inlet temperature, is 
substituted for the combustion process. 

The mass flow and the state of chemical aggregation 
of the fluid is the same in all processes when a heat 
transfer is substituted for combustion. This con- 


sideration makes it possible to view the entire process as 
part of a cycle that requires for its completion the res- 
toration of the initial velocity and temperature, the 
restoration of the initial pressure being implied in the 
description of the power plant. 
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For a stationary power plant with negligible exhaust 
velocity or for a moving power plant with negligible 
exhaust velocity relative toa stationary observer, this 
final process of restoring the initial state consists only 
of a heat rejection from the working fluid. The effi- 
ciency of the power plant then becomes identical with 
the efficiency of the corresponding cycle. The efficiency 
of the cycle, in turn, is governed, as in all heat-engine 
cycles, by the temperatures at which heat is received 
and rejected and the degrees of irreversibility in the 
various processes. 

For moving power plants with finite exhaust veloci- 
ties relative to a stationary observer it is doubtful 
whether the discussion of cycles is fruitful. The inter- 
pretation of the cycle efficiency in terms of the power- 
plant efficiency must involve the kinetic energy of the 
exhaust relative to a stationary observer. Usually this 
additional complication destroys the utility of the 
method. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


The following assumptions were made in all calcula- 
tions: 

(1) The fluid is air having properties as given by 
reference 1. 

(2) The temperature of the air entering the power 
plant is —48°F. This is the value of atmospheric 
temperature at an altitude of 30,000 ft. as given by the 
altitude table of the N.A.C.A. in reference 2. 

(3) The air entering a moving power plant is dif- 
fused reversibly and adiabatically, unless otherwise 
stated, to zero velocity. 

(4) Upon leaving the turbine the air expands rever- 
sibly and adiabatically, unless otherwise stated, in a 
nozzle that ejects the stream backwards in the line of 
motion of the power plant. 

(5) No changes in pressure occur between ele- 
ments of the power plant or in any heater or regenera- 
tor. 


NOTATIONS 


The following notations are used in combination to describe 
the various power plants: 
B = combustor or the heater that is substituted for it 
C = compressor 
E = reciprocating engine, including geared supercharger that 
may be required to make the intake and exhaust pres- 
sures for E identical 
I = intercooler between stages of compression 
J exhaust propulsive nozzle in combination with intake 
diffuser 
P = propeller operating in free stream 
T = turbine 
X = regenerator that exchanges heat between turbine exhaust 
and combustor intake 


Subscripts 
r = reversibility of P, C, 7, X, and J 
4 = irreversibility in P, C, Z, T, and X and, where so indicated, 
in J 
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THE STATIONARY POWER PLANT 


Reversible Cycles 


The efficiency of reversible stationary power plants 
may be discussed, as explained previously, in terms of 
the corresponding heat-engine cycles. The efficiency 
of any reversible cycle 7, is given by 


m = (Ti — T2)/T; (1) 


where 7, and 7, denote, respectively, mean tempera- 
tures of heat reception and rejection, weighted accord- 
ing to the changes in entropy. Any alteration in a 
cycle which increases 7; without increasing T; or which 
decreases JT, without decreasing 7; will increase the 
efficiency of the cycle. Alterations of the opposite 
kinds will decrease the efficiency of the cycle. 


s 
Fie. 1. 


A cycle corresponding to the simple reversible system 
(CBT), is shown on the temperature-entropy diagram 
of Fig. 1. This cycle may be subdivided into an infinite 
number of Carnot cycles as indicated. The efficiency 
of the cycle as a whole will lie between the efficiency 
of the best of these Carnot cycles and that of the worst. 
If air were to have a constant specific heat, and 
therefore a constant exponent in the expression relat- 
ing the pressure and volume for isentropic change— 
namely, 


pv* = constant 


then the efficiency of all these Carnot cycles would be 
identical, because the temperature ratio for each would 
be 


1)/k 


where r denotes the pressure ratio. In this event the 
efficiency of the cycle would be fixed by the pressure 
ratio r and would be independent of the temperature at 
turbine inlet T,. 

The specific heat of air, however, is not constant. 
It increases with increase in temperature, so that k 
decreases and the temperature ratio decreases in con- 
sequence. Thus the Carnot cycles on the right in Fig. 1 
are less efficient than those on the left. As the tempera- 
ture at turbine inlet is increased for a fixed pressure 
ratio the efficiency of the cycle gradually decreases. 
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OVERALL PRESSURE RATIO 


This characteristic is shown by the curves labeled 
(CBT), in Fig. 2, in which the curve for a turbine-inlet 
temperature of 3,000°F. lies a little below that for 
1,500° F. 

The pressure ratio may be increased for a given 
turbine-inlet temperature until the temperature at 
compressor outlet is only infinitesimally less than that 
at turbine inlet, as shown by cycle 12341 of Fig. 3. 
Then the heat input along 23 occurs at temperature T, 
and the heat rejection along 41 occurs at temperature 
T,. The efficiency of the cycle is the Carnot efficiency 
corresponding to these two temperatures. This condi- 
tion is shown at the right-hand extremity of each of the 
curves labeled (CBT), in Fig. 2. Through these extreme 
points a curve (not shown in Fig. 2) could be drawn 
which would lie slightly above the curves for (CBT), 
and would be joined by them at their extremities, 
which would represent Carnot efficiencies correspond- 
ing to the temperatures at compressor inlet and outlet 
at each pressure ratio. 

When a reversible regenerator is added to (CBT), to 
form (CBTX), the cycle becomes 15781 in Fig. 3 with 
the regenerator heating the compressed air from 5 to 6 
and cooling the exhaust from the turbine from 8 to 9. 
Heat input from the source occurs between 6 and 7, and 
heat rejection to the sink between 9 and 1. The mean 
temperature of heat input now lies between the tem- 
peratures at 6 and 7 instead of between those at 5 and 7, 


as in (CBT),, and the mean temperature of heat rejec- 
tion lies between the temperatures at 9 and 1 instead of 
between those at 8and 1. The efficiency, according to 
Eq. (1) is therefore improved. 

It will be evident from Fig. 3 that as the pressure 
ratio for (CBTX), decreases toward 1, the mean tem- 
peratures of heat reception and rejection approach, 
respectively, T, and 7,, and the efficiency approaches 
the Carnot efficiency for those temperatures. This is 
shown by the left-hand extremities of the curves labeled 
(CBTX), in Fig. 2. The right-hand extremity of a 
curve for (CBTX), is the intersection with the curve for 
(CBT),. At this intersection the temperature at the 
turbine exhaust is the same as that at the compressor 
exit, states 5 and 6 in Fig. 3 are identical, and no re- 
generation is possible. 
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Fie. 5. 


A nonregenerative reversible cycle with reheat, 
(CBTBT),, is always less efficient than the correspond- 
ing cycle without reheat, because the elementary Carnot 
cycles, c’’ in Fig. 4, which constitute the addition to the 
diagram, are always less efficient than those, c’, which 
constitute the cycle without reheat. 

In the presence of a regenerator, however, the intro- 
duction of reheat does not affect the mean tempera- 
ture of heat rejection. It serves only to raise the mean 
temperature of heat reception. In Fig. 5 heat rejection 
occurs between 9 and 1 with and without reheat, where- 
as heat reception occurs between the temperatures at 
6 and 7 without reheat and between those at 10 and 7 
with reheat. 

For each pressure ratio across the compressor there 
is a best ratio of reheat pressure to turbine exhaust 
pressure. The curve labeled (CBTBTX), in Fig. 2 
shows the efficiency for this best condition. For a 
pressure ratio across the compressor of 1 all heat input 
occurs at 7, and all heat rejection at 7, with and 
without reheat. Therefore, the curves for (CBT-X), 
and (CBTBTX), join at their left-hand extremities at 
the Carnot efficiency for the maximum and minimum 
temperatures. In the middle of Fig. 2 the curve for 
(CBTBTX), crosses the curve for (CBT), but does not, 
as for (CBTX),,end there. The intersection represents 
two different systems, namely (CBT), and (CBTBTX),, 
having identical efficiencies for the same pressure ratio 
across the compressor. The curve for (CBTBTX), 
extends to the right of this point of intersection until it 
reaches an efficiency of zero for the pressure ratio at 
which the compressor outlet temperature is identical 
with the turbine-inlet temperature. The portion of 
this curve to the right of the intersection is of analytical 
interest only, since the efficiency of the reheat cycle in 
this region is less than that of the nonreheat cycle for 
the same pressure ratio. 


The effect of intercooling between stages of compres- 
sion is analogous to that of reheat. In the absence of a 
regenerator, intercooling reduces the efficiency of the 
reversible cycle. When intercooling is combined with 
regeneration it serves to lower the mean temperature 
of heat rejection without affecting the mean tempera- 
ture of heat reception. The curve for (CICBTX), 
would look much like that for (CBTBTX), in Fig. 2. 

The regenerative reversible cycle can be improved 
further by reheating at two points in the expansion or 
by intercooling at two points in the compression. The 
limiting case of multiple reheat and intercooling is, of 
course, an infinite number of reheat points and an 
infinite number of intercooling points. Then expansion 
and compression become isothermal as shown in Fig. 6. 
All heat reception occurs at T, and all heat rejection at 
T,. The entire process being reversible, the efficiency 
is that of the Carnot cycle corresponding to these two 
temperatures for all values of the pressure ratio. The 
efficiency of this cycle is shown by the horizontal lines 
labeled (CICI...BTBT...X), in Fig. 2. 


Irreversible Cycles 


Fig. 2 shows a number of cycles with some degree of 
irreversibility. In each instance the irreversibility of a 
part of the power plant is indicated by the magnitude of 
an efficiency for that part. Thus (CBT), indicates 
that compressor and turbine each have an efficiency 
(based on the isentropic process) of 80 per cent. The 
heater B is considered to be the same as in (CBT), 
except insofar as the temperature change of the air 
passing through it is affected by compressor efficiency. 
The symbol (CBT),(X), indicates that a reversible 
regenerator, one with zero .temperature differences 
across the heat-transfer surface, has been added to 
(CBT), The symbol (CBTX), indicates that the re- 
generator has an efficiency of 80 per cent, that is, 80 
per cent as much heat is exchanged in the regenerator 
as in a reversible regenerator. 

From the curves for 1,500°F. in Fig. 2 it may be ob- 
served that for given temperatures T, and 7, at com- 
pressor and turbine inlets, respectively, the curves for 
all cycles, reversible and irreversible, lie within a 
rectangle formed by the axes of coordinates, the ordi- 
nate for the Carnot efficiency for T, and 7,, and the 
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abscissa for the pressure ratio across an isentropic ex- 
tending between T, and T,. 

The curve for (CBT), occupies the lower left-hand 
portion of this rectangle. For a turbine-inlet tempera- 
ture of 1,500°F. it reaches a maximum of 26 per cent as 
compared with a Carnot efficiency of 79 per cent. This 
comparison indicates the high degree of sensitivity of 
the efficiency of the cycle to irreversibility in the individ- 
ual processes. This sensitivity arises because the net 
work in the reversible cycle is a small fraction of the 
turbine work or the compressor work, and any small 
decrease in the one or increase in the other has a large 
effect on the net work. For fixed values of T, and T, 
the ratio of net work to turbine work decreases with 
increase in pressure ratio, and the sensitivity to irrevers- 
ibility increases correspondingly. For 1,500°F. at 
turbine inlet and a pressure ratio of 53 the net work 
vanishes for compressor and turbine efficiencies of 80 
per cent. 

A rise in T, without change in 7, serves to increase 
the ratio of net work to turbine work or compressor work, 
and correspondingly to reduce the sensitivity to irrevers- 
ibility. Thus for 3,000°F. at turbine inlet the maximum 
efficiency for (CBT), is 45 per cent of the Carnot effi- 
ciency, whereas for 1,500°F. it is only 33 per cent of the 
Carnot efficiency. 

The introduction of a reversible regenerator into a 
system with irreversible compressor and turbine results 
in the curve labeled (CBT) ;(X),. This curve shows the 
greatest efficiency at a pressure ratio of 1, as does the 
curve for (CBTX),. The right-hand limit of the curve 
for (CBT),(X), is the point of intersection with the 
curve for (CBT); This intersection occurs at the 
pressure ratio for which the temperature at compressor 
outlet is the same as that at turbine outlet and the 
regenerator vanishes. 

When a regenerator of 80 per cent efficiency is sub- 
stituted for the reversible regenerator the efficiency is 


‘shown by the curve labeled (CBTX),. For a pressure 


ratio of 1 the efficiency is now zero because an infinitesi- 
mal work output per pound of fluid is obtained at the 
expense of a finite heat input. The irreversible regener- 
ator vanishes, however, at the same pressure ratio as 
the reversible one, so that the curves for (CBT),(X), 
and (CBTX), intersect each other and the curve for 
(CBT), at the same point. 

Comparing the curves for (CBT); and (CBTX), 
both for 1,500°F. at turbine inlet, one observes that the 
effect of the introduction of the regenerator is an 
increase in the maximum efficiency and a decrease in 
the pressure ratio at maximum efficiency. Thus at 
1,500°F. the maximum efficiency increases from 26 
per cent to 38 per cent, and the pressure ratio for maxi- 
mum efficiency decreases from 12 to 4.5. 

It should be noted that irreversibility in the regenera- 
tor is limited in this discussion to incomplete heat ex- 
change and does not include frictional effects in the 
regenerator. The frictional effects can be kept small 


only at the expense of added weight and size of the re- 
generator. If friction were allowed for in Fig. 2, the 
curve for (CBTX), would reach a somewhat lower maxi- 
mum and its right-hand limit would lie slightly below 
the curve for (CBT),. The general shape of the curve 
would remain unaltered. 

Although in the absence of a regenerator reheat does 
not improve the reversible power plant, it may result 
in a small improvement in the irreversible power plant. 
A comparison of the curves for (CBTBT), and (CBT), 
in Fig. 2 itidicates that reheat improves the efficiency 
at the higher pressure ratios. For a_ turbine-inlet 
temperature of 1,500°F. it increases the maximum 
efficiency from 26 per cent to 30 per cent, although the 
pressure ratio required to achieve the maximum in- 
creases from 12 to 25. 

A similar result is obtained with intercooling, al- 
though the gain in efficiency is slightly less for a heat- 
transfer efficiency of 80 per cent. It should be re- 
marked, however, that intercooling involves heat- 
transfer surface whereas reheat involves only an addi- 
tional combustor in the actual gas turbine. For gains 
in efficiency of the same order of magnitude, reheat 
would be preferable to intercooling. 

When reheat is combined with a regenerator the per- 
formance is that shown by curve (CBTBTX),. The 
maximum efficiency is now 42 per cent and the pres- 
sure ratio at this efficiency is about 6. 

Regeneration, reheat, and intercooling constitute an 
entirely practicable combination for central-station or 
marine power plants. Curve (CICBTBTX), in Fig. 2 
shows that this combination may attain an efficiency 
of 44 per cent at a pressure ratio of 8. If pressure losses 
are allowed for in regenerator and intercooler, the maxi- 
mum efficiency will be lowered somewhat. On the other 
hand, this effect could be cancelled by an improvement 
in the efficiencies of compressor and turbine above the 
assumed value of 80 per cent. 

This latter system is now in process of development 
for marine propulsion in which it willedoubtless play an 
important role. The efficiency of the marine power 
plant, however, will be appreciably less than the value 
of 44 per cent indicated in Fig. 2. In the marine plant 
the temperature at compressor inlet will average about 
50°F., whereas for Fig. 2 it is —48°F. In the marine 
plant the present value of turbine-inlet temperature 
appears to be about 1,200°F., whereas for Fig. 2 it is 
1,500°F. The maximum efficiency for the marine 
plant will be less than 35 per cent until the turbine-inlet 
temperature can be increased. 


THE AIRCRAFT POWER PLANT 


A power plant moving at high speed, as in aircraft, 
differs from a stationary power plant primarily in that 
a propulsive thrust or a drag may result from reception 
of a stream of air and rejection of a stream of products 
of combustion. The force corresponding to this thrust 
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or drag may be added algebraically to the thrust of the 
propeller, or, if a thrust, it may be used to supplant the 
propeller entirely. 

Each of the power plants subsequently discussed is 
assumed to have at inlet a reversible diffuser (unless 
otherwise stated) which compresses the air stream to 
higher pressure and zero velocity before it enters the 
compressor or the combustor, as the case may be, and 
at outlet a reversible nozzle (unless otherwise stated) 
which exhausts the stream of products backwards in 
the line of motion of the airplane. Nozzles can be made 
so nearly reversible that the assumption of reversibility 
introduces, as a rule, no serious error. Diffusers will 
doubtless be somewhat lower in efficiency, but less is 
known about them. 

The assumption of reversibility for the diffuser may 
be partially justified on two counts: first, it simplifies 
the calculations, and, second, it introduces no serious 
error except at extremely high speeds of flight. Where 
extremely high speeds of flight are discussed the effect 
of diffuser efficiencies less than 1 will be demonstrated. 

In the letter code employed here for describing the 
power plants no separate symbol for the d.ffuser has 
been included. The symbol J may be taken to indi- 

‘cate the presence of a nozzle and diffuser in all systems. 

The symbol P refers to a propeller which receives the 
excess of turbine power over compressor power. For a 
reversible propeller this entire excess becomes propul- 
sive power—that is, the product of the speed of the air- 
plane and its drag. An irreversible propeller (P),, 
unless otherwise stated, is assumed to convert 80 per 
cent of the excess into propulsive power—that is, the 
propeller efficiency is 80 per cent. 

The remaining symbols have the same significance 
as in the stationary power plant. 

The introduction of motion of the power plant greatly 
complicates the problem of power-plant performance. 
Two new independent variables appear, namely, the 
speed of the power plant and the velocity of the exhaust 
jet. 

In order to show the effect of speed of the power 
plant a comprehensive set of curves is shown for each 
of the speeds 400 and 800 m.p.h. and a few curves are 
shown for 1,200 m.p.h. It is true that at speeds of 800 
and 1,200 m.p.h. the assumed performance of certain 
elements of the power piant, such as the diffuser and 
the propeller, does not correspond to reality. Never- 
theless, the values computed for these speeds illustrate 
certain effects of change of speed. 

In each of these sets of curves the abscissa is the ratio 
of the pressure in the first heating chamber B to the 
pressure of the undisturbed atmosphere. This is not, 
as in the stationary power plant, the ratio of the pres- 
sures on either side of the compressor, because the 
pressure at compressor inlet is greater than the pressure 
of the undisturbed atmosphere by the amount of the 
pressure rise in the diffuser. 


The ordinate is the highest efficiency that the system 
can attain at the given pressure ratio. The highest 
efficiency is limited, of course, by prescribed conditions 
as to speed, temperature at turbine inlet, efficiency of 
the elements, etc. 

The term efficiency as applied here to moving power 
plants is defined as the work ef propulsion divided by the 
heat supplied in the element or elements B. The work of 
propulsion is defined in turn as the product of the pro- 
pulsive thrust and the distance through which the 
power plant moves. 

' The determination of the highest efficiency is often 
a complex process. For example, in a reheat system 
such as (PCBTBT/J); there is for each jet speed a high- 
est efficiency corresponding to a certain value of the 
pressure drop in the turbine before reheat. Of the 
series of such highest values corresponding to a series of 
jet speeds the greatest value was found and plotted. 

In nonregenerative systems it may be shown that the 
jet velocity for maximum efficiency, the conditions 
before the last stage of turbine expansion being fixed, 
is given by 


V; = 


where V, denotes the jet velocity for maximum effi- 
ciency, S the speed of the airplane, », the efficiency of 
the propeller, and 7,’ the efficiency of that part of the 
turbine displaced by the exhaust nozzle. For low pres- 
sure ratios the efficiency of the turbine n; may be sub- 
stituted for 7,’, but for high pressure ratios n,’ may be 
appreciably less than 7, because of reheat effect. 

In regenerative systems the exhaust nozzle does not 
directly displace a part of the turbine, in that regenera- 
tion occurs between the turbine and the nozzle. The 
jet velocity for maximum efficiency is then not so 
simply expressed. 


Reversible Jet Propulsion Systems 


The performance of the simple turbojet (CBTJ), 


with all elements reversible is shown in Fig. 7 for 
speeds of 400, 800, and 1,200 m.p.h. and for tempera- 
tures at turbine inlet of 1,500° and 3,000°F. In this 
system the compressor work must be identical with the 
turbine work because in the absence of a propeller all 
turbine work must be absorbed by the compressor. 
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The processes of (CBT/), are shown in the enthalpy- 
entropy diagram of Fig. 8. The process 12 occurs in 
the diffuser, 23 in the compressor, 34 in the heater, 45 
in the turbine, and 56 in the nozzle. The corresponding 
cycle for (CBT), is 13461 with processes 13 and 46 
in the compressor and turbine, respectively. The 
efficiency of (CBT), was shown in Fig. 2 and is indi- 
cated again by the dash curves of Fig. 7. The efficiency 
of (CBTJ), is the product of that for (CBT), and a 
propulsive efficiency ¢ given by the expression 


e = 2S/(V; + S) 


For a given pressure ratio and turbine-inlet tempera- 
ture the efficiency of (CBT/), increases with the speed 
of the airplane, as shown by Fig. 7; the increase being 
entirely accounted for by the increase in «. The value 
of « has an upper limit, which is generally less than 1, 
corresponding to the speed for which 


hs ie hy S?/2g 


so that the compressor is no longer required, as may be 
seen from Fig. 8. For this condition the turbine is not 
needed and the system reduces to (BJ), or a reversible 
ram-jet. 

The efficiency of (BJ), for fixed temperature at com- 
bustor outlet is shown by the curves so labeled in Fig. 7. 
Along these curves the speed is a single function of the 
pressure ratio. Thus, for a pressure ratio of 5.4 the 
speed is 1,200 m.p.h., the speed for which the pressure 
ratio across the diffuser is 5.4. At this speed and pres- 
sure ratio (BJ), and (CBTJ), are identical and the 
corresponding curves intersect. The intersection is the 
left-hand limit of the curve for (CBTJ),. 

The right-hand limit of the curve for (CBTJ), is 
found at the pressure ratio for which the compressor 
outlet temperature has reached the prescribed turbine- 
inlet temperature. For this condition the heat input 
per pound of air is infinitesimal, V, exceeds S by only 
an infinitesimal amount, and ¢ is 1. The efficiency is 


then the Carnot efficiency corresponding to the tem- 
peratures at diffuser inlet and turbine inlet. 

For a fixed turbine-inlet temperature the various 
curves for (CBTJ/), at different speeds converge on the 
same right-hand limit as shown by Fig. 7. The curves 
for (BJ), and (CBT), have the same limit. The speed 


for (BJ), at this limit may be extremely high—3,040 
m.p.h. for a combustor exit temperature of 1,500°F. 

An increase in turbine-inlet temperature results in 
an increase in the maximum efficiency (the Carnot 
efficiency) attainable by a reversible jet propulsion sys- 
tem, but the pressure ratio required to attain the maxi- 
mum efficiency increases considerably, as shown in Fig. 
7. For fixed airplane speed and pressure ratio the 
efficiency decreases with increase in turbine-inlet tem- 
perature. Almost all this decrease in efficiency may be 
accounted for by a decrease in ¢ which follows from the 
increase in nozzle jet velocity V;. 

Somewhat similar conclusions may be reached con- 
cerning the irreversible turbojet (CBTJ);. An increase 
in turbine-iniet temperature will result in an improve- 
ment in efficiency only if it is accompanied by a con- 
siderable increase in pressure ratio. For fixed airplane 
speed and for a pressure ratio below that of maximum 
efficiency, an increase in turbine-inlet temperature 
will cause a decrease in efficiency. 


Ram-Jet Systems 


In Fig. 9 curves are shown to represent the perform- 
ance of ram-jet systems—that is, systems without a 
compressor. Since the pressure ratio for any ram-jet 
system is fixed by the speed of the airplane, the speed 
varies along each of these curves. A scale of speed is 
shown along the horizontal axis, 

The curve labeled (BJ), in Fig. 9 is identical with the 
similarly labeled curve in Fig. 7 for 1,500°F. at com- 
bustor outlet (turbine inlet). This represents the 
simple ram-jet system with reversible diffusion and 
expansion. Its efficiency is zero at zero speed and is the 
Carnot efficiency when the temperature at diffuser out- 
let is only infinitesimally less than that at combustor 
outlet. 

The light dash curve labeled (BJ), gives the maxi- 
mum efficiency of a simple ram-jet with reversible dif- 
fusion and expansion. It differs from (BJ), in that the 
temperature at combustor outlet is only infinitesimally 
greater than that at diffuser outlet. The value of ¢ 
is therefore unity, whereas for (BJ), the value of « is 
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less than unity except at the right-hand extremity where 
(BJ), and (BJ), are identical. The ordinates of the 
curve for (BJ),° represent the Carnot efficiencies corres- 
ponding to the temperature and the stagnation tem- 
perature at diffuser inlet. 

The two curves labeled (BJ); in Fig. 9 represent ram- 
jets with irreversible diffusers and nozzles, the efficien- 
cies of these elements being indicated in the figure. 
Each point on either of these curves gives the maximum 
efficiency for the ram-jet system in question. To get 
this maximum efficiency the temperature at combustor 
outlet must have the appropriate value and this value 
increases with decrease in diffuser efficiency. The 
ordinates of these curves are plotted against the speed 
scale on the abscissa axis—the pressure-ratio scale does 
not apply. 

A ram-jet system may include a turbine and a pro- 
peller that receives the turbine work, but it cannot in- 
clude either of these elements separately. The maxi- 
mum efficiency of such a system is given by the curve 
labeled (B/J),°, in Fig. 9 and it is attained, as in system 
(BJ),°, when the heat input per pound of air is infinitesi- 
mal. Such systems must be infinite in size for finite 
thrust. For finite heat input per pound of air, system 
(PBTJ), gives better efficiencies than (B/),. The 
two curves so labeled in Fig. 9 are both for a tempera- 
ture of 1,500°F. at combustor outlet. The distribution 
of pressure drop between turbine and nozzle is selected 
to give maximum efficiency. 
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The effect of reducing turbine and propeller effi- 
ciencies to 80 per cent, diffuser and nozzle efficiencies 
remaining at 100 per cent, is indicated by comparing 
curves (PBTJ), and (PBTJ),; in Fig. 9. For the 
maximum efficiency the turbine and propeller vanish 
from (PBTJ), at a speed of about 1,800 m.p.h. and the 
system reduces to (BJ),. For each of the curves (BJ), 
there is a corresponding curve for a system (PBTJ), 
with the same values of np and ny, and the relation be- 
tween each pair of curves would be similar to that be- 
tween curves (PBTJ), and (BJ), which are shown. 

A regenerator may be added to a ram-jet system only 
in combination with a turbine and a propeller. In the 
reversible system, (PBTXJ),, Fig. 9, the maximum 
efficiency then becomes the Carnot efficiency at all 
speeds, but the propulsive work per pound of air be- 
comes infinitesimal. When irreversibility is introduced 
into propeller, turbine, and regenerator (but not into 
diffuser and nozzle) by the usual efficiency of 80 per cent, 
the performance is given by the curve labeled (PBT XJ),. 
It should be noted that all curves for propeller efficien- 
cies of 80 per cent or more are of only analytical interest 
at speeds above 600 m.p.h. 


Nonregenerative Gas-Turbine Power Plants 


Figs. 10 and 11 show the efficiency of certain non- 
regenerative gas-turbine power plants moving with 
speeds of 400 and 800 m.p.h., respectively. The tur- 
bine-inlet temperature is 1,500°F. As in Fig. 2 for the 
stationary power plant, the entire set of curves lies 
within a rectangular frame bounded by the axes of 
coordinates (efficiency zero and pressure ratio unity), 
the ordinate for Carnot efficiency corresponding to 
temperatures at diffuser inlet and turbine inlet, and the 
pressure ratio corresponding to isentropic compression 
between these two temperatures. 

Diagonally across this framed area lies the lightweight 
curve, labeled (CBT), in Figs. 2 and 7, which represents 
the efficiency of the simple reversible gas-turbine cycle. 
This same curve now represents the efficiency of system 
(PCBTJ), at its best, that is, a reversible gas turbine 
driving a reversible propeller and exhausting through a 
nozzle the velocity in which exceeds the airplane speed 
by only an infinitesimal amount. 

For the conditions just described the position of the 
curve for (PCBTJ), is independent of the speed of the 
airplane. For ,any value of the pressure ratio it is 
applicable to any speed from zero up to that for which 
the compressor vanishes because the entire pressure 
rise occurs across the diffuser. Thus, this same curve 
represents the performance of the limiting system 
(PBTJ),, the speed of which is a function of the pres- 
sure ratio only. 

The efficiency of the reversible turbojet (CBTJ), is 
also shown by a lightweight line in Fig. 10. The two 
lightweight lines on this figure constitute a pair of lines 
from Fig. 7 appropriate to the conditions of Fig. 10. 
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The curve for the turbojet (CBT J); with irreversible 
compressor and turbine appears as the lowest curve in 
Fig. 10. It begins at the left at the pressure ratio corre- 
sponding to the pressures on either side of the diffuser. 
At this point the compressor and turbine vanish and 
with them the distinction between (CB7TJ), and 
(CBTJ);. Thus the curves for these two systems have 
a common limit at the left. As the pressure ratio is 
increased above this minimum value the curve for 
(CBTJ); rises at first, but less rapidly than that for 
(CBTJ),. It reaches a maximum efficiency and then 
falls to zero efficiency at the pressure ratio for which the 
velocity of the jet is no greater than the speed of the 
airplane, the potential excess having been dissipated by 
irreversibility in compressor and turbine. 

When a propeller is added to the turbojet CBTJ to 
make system PCBTJ, the power delivered by the 
turbine is no longer fixed by the power requirement of 
the compressor but is merely limited to values greater 
than that. The greater the power delivered by the 
turbine for a fixed pressure ratio, the less will be the jet 
velocity V;. Thus the upper limit for turbine power is 
that corresponding to a jet velocity of zero.. The dis- 
tribution of pressure drop between turbine and jet for 
the curves of Figs. 10 and 11 is determined by selecting 
for the jet velocity the value corresponding to maximum 
efficiency, as given by the relation 


V; = S/npni’ 


which was explained above. 

The curve for (PCBTJ/), in Fig. 10 begins at the pres- 
sure ratio of diffusion at an efficiency lower than that 
for the corresponding reversible system (PCBTJ),. 
The ratio of the two is somewhat less than the pro- 
peller efficiency. As the pressure ratio increases the 
efficiency of system (PCBTJ/), increases to a maximum, 
being always greater than for (CB7/),;. As the pressure 
ratio increases beyond the value for maximum efficiency 
the amount of shaft work available to the propeller 
decreases. When the propeller work becomes zero the 
curves for (CBTJ/); and (PCBTJ/); meet at a point of 
tangency and the latter ends at this point. 

The gain in efficiency resulting from the addition of 
a propeller to a jet propulsion system is evident from 
a comparison of the curves for (CBTJ); and (PCBTJ); 
in Figs. 10 and 11. It will also be seen from a compari- 
son of Figs. 10 and 11 that the gain resulting from 
the addition of a propeller is less at higher speeds. In 
practice this effect of increase in speed from 400 to 800 
m.p.h. will be even greater because of the decrease in 
propeller efficiency. In both Figs. 10 and 11 the pro- 


peller efficiency is assumed to be 80 per cent. 

The effect of reheat in a moving power plant is shown 
in Figs. 10 and 11. As in the stationary power plant, 
the reversible nonregenerative systems cannot be im- 
proved by reheat, but some improvement can be shown 
for irreversible systems, particularly if the pressure 
ratio is increased when reheat is introduced. At 400 
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m.p.h, the maximum efficiencies for propeller systems 
with and without reheat are 25.5 and 23 per cent, re- 
spectively—a gain of 10 per cent. The corresponding 
pressure ratios are 25 and 14, respectively. The gains 
from reheat in the turbojet are smaller. 

In the reheat calculations the efficiency of the portion - 
of the turbine before reheat and that after reheat were 
each taken to be 80 per cent, whereas in the absence of 
reheat the efficiency of the whole turbine was taken to 
be 80 per cent. These assumptions favor the reheat 
system in that a turbine without reheat having two 
parts in series, each of 80 per cent efficiency, would have 
an efficiency greater than 80 per cent. 


Regenerative Gas-Turbine Power Plants 


Figs. 12 and 13 show the efficiency of certain regenera- 
tive gas-turbine power plants moving with speeds of 
400 and 800 m.p.h., respectively. The turbine-inlet 
temperature is 1,500°F. The curves of Fig. 12 lie 
within the same frame as those of Fig. 10 and the curves 
of Fig. 10 are reproduced in Fig. 12 with lightweight 
lines. 

The curves for certain reversible regenerative power 
plants are also shown by lightweight lines in Fig. 12. 
The curve for the regenerative turbojet (CBTXJ), has 
its left-hand limit at the Carnot efficiency corresponding 
to T, and T, and at the pressure ratio corresponding 
to the pressures at either end of the diffuser. The 
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Fic. 14. 


corresponding cycle for this condition is shown in 
Fig. 14. Compression in the diffuser is followed by an 
infinitesimal compression in the compressor. The air 
from the compressor is heated in the regenerator to 
within an infinitesimal interval of the temperature T,,, 
the final interval being added in the heater B. The 
work of compression is provided by expansion in the 
turbine through an interval of pressure smaller than 
that in the compressor. The exhaust from the turbine 
enters the regenerator and leaves it at the temperature 
of the compressor outlet and at a pressure slightly 
greater than that of the diffuser outlet. Thus the jet 
velocity J’, will exceed by an infinitesimal amount the 
airplane speed S because both pressure and tempera- 
ture are infinitesimally greater at nozzle inlet than at 
diffuser outlet. These processes may be treated as 
parts of a reversible cycle since the propulsive efficiency 


= 2S/(V; + S) 


is unity. Since all heat input occurs at T, and all heat 
rejection at 7), the efficiency of the cycle is the Carnot 
efficiency corresponding to these two temperatures. 

The right-hand limit of the curve for (CBTX J), is 
the point of intersection with the curve for (CBTJ),. 
At this point the temperature at turbine exhaust is 
identical with that at compressor outlet, the regenerator 
vanishes, and systems (CBTJ/), and (CBT XJ), become 
identical. 

The curve for (CBTXJ/), could be extended to the 
right of this point of intersection, but beyond the 
intersection the turbine exhaust temperature is less than 
the compressor outlet temperature and the direction of 
heat flow in the regenerator is reversed. Despite its 
possible reality, this condition is of no significance in 
that the system without a regenerator (CBTJ), has 
better efficiency than the one with a regenerator. It 
is, therefore, not shown in the figure. 

The curve for the regenerative turbopropeller 
(PCBTX J), has the same left-hand limit as that for 
(CBTXJ),. The two are not necessarily identical at 


this pressure ratio because (PCBTX J), may still have 
an infinitesimal amount of propeller thrust. The pro- 
pulsive efficiency ¢ is again unity and the cycle can be 
again represented by a figure like that in Fig. 14. 

As the pressure ratio is increased, the efficiency of 
(PCBTXJ), decreases. For the conditions of Fig. 12 
the curves for (PCBTXJ), and (PCBTJ), intersect at 


1947 


a pressure ratio of about 18. Unlike the intersection of 
the curves for the jet propulsion systems with no pro- 
peller, this intersection does not correspond to the dis- 
appearance of the regenerator. It represents two sys- 
tems, a regenerative one and a nonregenerative one, of 
equal efficiency. 

The curve for (PCBTX/), extends to the right of 
this point of intersection in two branches. The lower 
branch corresponds to normal regenerative action in 
which the exhaust from the turbine is used to heat the 
air from the compressor. The upper branch corresponds 
to reversed regenerative action in which the heat flows 
in the opposite direction. This is not shown in Figs. 
12 and 13. The lower branch ends upon intersecting 
the curve for (CBTJ/),. At the pressure ratio corre- 
sponding to this intersection the best normal regenera- 
tive system has vanishingly small regenerative and pro- 
peller effects. : 

These branches of the curve for (PCBTX J), are of 
little significance because better efficiencies may be 
obtained at any pressure ratio by eliminating the re- 
generator, as indicated by the relative position of the 
curve for (PCBTJ), in Fig. 12. The essential distinc- 
tion between the curves for (PCBTX J), and that for 
(PCBTJ), is that in the former the temperature at the 
inlet to the propulsive nozzle is so restrained that it is 
always equal to the temperature at compressor outlet. 

Curves for the reversible reheat systems (CBTB- 
TXJ), and (PCBTBTXJ), are omitted from Figs. 12 
and 13 in the interest of simplicity. The positions of 
these lines relative to their nonreheat counterparts 
would be approximately as for systems (CBTBTX), 
and (CBTX), in Fig. 2. That is, the curves for reheat 
and nonrebeat would have a common left-hand limit 
and would diverge to the right—the reheat curve lying 
above the other. 

As in the stationary power plant, the regenerative 
reversible cycle can be improved further by reheating 
at two points in the expansion or by intercooling at two 
points in the compression. The limiting case of multiple 

ereheat and intercooling is an infinite number of reheat 
points and an infinite number of intercooling points. 
The expansion and compression become isothermal as 
shown in Fig. 15. ‘ 

The processes in the diffuser and in the nozzle, 
however, remain isentropic. If these were to coincide, 
then the efficiency of the hypothetical cycle would be 
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the Carnot efficiency corresponding to the temperatures 
in compressor and turbine. If the pressure at turbine 
exhaust is made less than that at compressor inlet, then 
some heat rejection would occur in the hypothetical 
cycle at temperatures below the compressor temperature. 
This effect in itself is beneficial but it reduces the effi- 
ciency of jet propulsion ¢ and results in fact in a net 
drag from diffuser and nozzle. The nearly horizontal 
curve labeled (PCICI...BTBT...X J), in Fig. 12 shows 
for each value of the pressure ratio the greatest effi- 
ciency for a system of this sort. The turbine exhaust 
pressure for greatest efficiency is always slightly less 
than the compressor inlet pressure and the nozzle thrust 
is always slightly less than the diffuser drag. Con- 
sideration of Fig. 15 makes it evident that, as the 
pressure ratio increases, the efficiency will approach 
from higher values the Carnot efficiency corresponding 
to compressor temperature and turbine temperature. 

The heavy lines of Fig. 12 show the efficiency of 
practicable regenerative systems. The left-hand limit 
of each curve is at the diffuser pressure ratio. The right- 
hand limit is the intersection with the corresponding 
nonregenerative curve. The regenerative curves actu- 
ally extend beyond these points of intersection. For the 
jet propulsion systems the extension corresponds to 
For the systems 
with propeller the extension consists of two branches 
as for the corresponding reversible system. As in the 
reversible system, however, these extensions of the 
curves are of no practical significance, because for the 
same pressure ratio the curves for a — 
system show higher efficiency. 

As in the stationary power plant, the effect of the 
regenerator is to increase the maximum value of the 
efficiency and to lower the pressure ratio at which the 
maximum occurs. The maximum efficiencies for sys- 
tems (PCBTXJ/),; and (PCBTBTX/); are 33 and 35 
per cent, respectively, at 400 m.p.h. The corresponding 
pressure ratios are 5.5 and 6.5. 

A comparison of Fig. 12 for 400 m.p.h. with Fig. 13 
for 800 m.p.h. shows that an increase in speed reduces 
the range of values of the maximum efficiency for the 
various irreversible systems. That is, the higher the 
speed, the better the simple turbojet (CBTJ/); as com- 
pared with the more complex systems. 

If an intercooler is introduced into these regenerative 
systems to make, for example, systems (PCICBTX J); 
and (PCICBTBTXJ),, the curves will lie slightly 
higher at higher pressure ratios than those for the same 
system without the intercooler. Both intercoolers and 
regenerators, however, are massive elements that in- 
crease considerably the weight of the power plant. 
It appears that the intercooler is somewhat worse in 
this respect, for equal improvements in efficiency, than 
the regenerator. To date it has hot been proved that 
the weight of a regenerator can be justified by the im- 
provement in efficiency that it brings. Further develop- 
ment of lightweight heat exchangers for high-tempera- 
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ture service may make the regenerator a practicable 
device. Intercoolers of the conventional type will be- 
come practicable, if at all, at a later date. 


Substitution of Reciprocating Engine for Combustor 


The heavy lines of Figs. 16 and 17, (PCETJ/),, show 
the performance of a moving power plant when a re- 
ciprocating engine / is substituted for the usual com- 
bustor B. For these curves the reciprocating engine is 
assumed to have equal pressures at intake and exhaust. 
If the intake-manifold pressure is greater than the ex- 
haust-manifold pressure, then the engine / must include 
a geared supercharger that provides the necessary dif- 
ference in pressure between the outlet of compressor 
C and the intake manifold. The abscissa scale is the 
ratio of the pressure at compressor outlet to that at 
diffuser inlet. 

The specific fuel consumption of the engine £ is 
assumed to be 0.4 Ib. per hp.-hr. In all systems not 
involving E it was assumed that heat was supplied 
rather than fuel, so that the rise in temperature in B 
was not accompanied by an increase in the mass rate of 
flow. In order to make the calculations involving £ 
correspond with those involving B, it was assumed that 
in place of each pound of fuel 19,450 B.t.u. of heat were 
supplied to £. Of this amount 20 per cent was assumed 
to be transferred to the atmosphere in cooling the engine. 
Simultaneously, 2544/0.4 or 6,360 B.t.u. of work were 
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assumed to be delivered to the propeller shaft. Thus, 
the enthalpy of the air stream is increased between in- 
let and outlet of E by 19,450 (1 — 0.2) — 6,360 or 9,200 
B.t.u. 

Since the available engines E can be operated success- 
fully only over a limited range of pressures at intake and 
exhaust, not all points on the heavy lines of Figs. 16 
and 17 can be realized in practice. If we assume the 
upper limit for intake and exhaust to be 50 in. of mer- 
cury absolute, then at 30,000 ft. altitude the maximum 
practicable value of the abscissa would be about 5.5. 
At higher altitudes this value would increase and at 
lower altitudes decrease. 

For purposes of comparison, curves are shown by 
lightweight lines for some systems with the simple com- 
bustor B. Of these only one, CBTJ, has been reduced 
to practice. The efficiency of PCETJ is two or more 
times the best efficiency of CBT Jat a speed of 400 m.p.h., 
as shown by Fig. 16. As the speed is increased CBT/J 
improves more rapidly than PCETJ, so that at 800 
m.p.h., as shown by Fig. 17, the difference is less than 
40 per cent. 

The gas-turbine power plant now in process of de- 
velopment is system PCBTJ. At 400 m.p.h. this may 
attain an efficiency of 23 per cent as compared with 
about 33 per cent for PCETJ. The reheat system 
PCBTBTJ may prove to be the next step in the pro- 
gram of development. This is also shown in Figs. 16 
and 17. 

Two curves are shown for regenerative gas-turbine 
systems. These attain efficiencies approximating those 
of PCETJ. It should be remembered, however, that a 
regenerator is a heavy piece of equipment that can be 
justified only for flights of relatively long duration, if 
at all. The engine E£ is also heavy, but it differs from 
the regenerator X in that it delivers additional work. 

At present, regenerative systems are probably not 
practicable for aircraft propulsion. They will become 
practicable when the thickness of heat-transfer surfaces 
can be reduced to not more than a few thousandths of 
an inch. 

It has sometimes been stated that a power plant 
comprising a gas turbine and a reciprocating engine 


will be at best a compromise system that might be em- 
ployed during the transition from the reciprocating to 
the rotating power plant. To demonstrate this point 
reference is sometimes made to the combination re- 
ciprocating and turbine engines which appeared for a 
time in steam power plants during a transition stage of 
their development. The analogy, however, is imperfect 
in that the steam turbine was suited to higher maximum 
temperatures than the reciprocating steam engine, 
whereas the gas turbine is limited to much lower maxi- 
mum temperatures than the reciprocating internal- 
combustion engine. The substitution of E for B raises 
the temperature at the beginning of the expansion of 
the gases by thousands of degrees. This increase in 
temperatures is the principal reason for the high effi- 
ciency of system PCETJ. 


Variation of Efficiency with Speed 


For the more practicable of the power-plant systems 
discussed above the variation of the calculated effi- 
ciency with speed is shown in Fig. 18. For each of 
these systems the efficiencies of diffuser and nozzle 
are each 100 per cent, and the efficiencies of propeller, 
compressor, and turbine are each held constant at 80 
percent. The pressure ratio is varied with speed along 


the curves of Fig. 18 so as to give the maximum effi- ° 


ciency at each speed. 

It may be seen from Fig. 18 that even if the propeller 
efficiency could be maintained at the high value of 80 
per cent, a propeller could not be justified at speeds in 
excess of 1,000 m.p.h. because of the high efficiency of 
jet propulsion at those speeds. For this reason the 
curves for all the systems without the element EF con- 
verge at the higher speeds. Ata speed slightly in excess 
of 3,000 m.p.h. the temperature at diffuser exit is 
1,500°F. Since this is the value that was fixed by as- 
sumption at the outlet of the combustor, the amount 
of heat added (or fuel burned) can be only infinitesimal. 
The efficiency then is the Carnot efficiency correspond- 
ing to 1,500°F. and the temperature at diffuser inlet. 

The line for PCETJ is much flatter than the corre- 
sponding lines for the systems without the element E. 
The high efficiency of work production in E requires 
for maximum overall efficiency that a large fraction of 
the propulsion work should be provided by the propeller. 
Because the propeller efficiency is assumed constant, 
the change in efficiency with speed results only from 
the change in the efficiency of the jet portion of the 
propulsive work. 

At speeds above 1,800 m.p.h. the efficiency of jet 
propulsion is so much better than that of the PE 
combination that system PCETJ has lower efficiency 
than the systems without the element £. 

The assumptions upon which the curves of Fig. 18 
are based are defective in several respects. The diffuser 
efficiency is assumed to be 100 per cent. This value is 
probably a satisfactory approximation at low speeds for 
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systems other than ram-jets, but it is doubtless greatly 
in error for all systems at high speeds. The propeller 
efficiency is assumed to be 80 per cent, which is a satis- 
factory approximation for certain intermediate speeds 
but not for extremely low or extremely high speeds. 

In order to obtain curves with some practical validity 
over a wide range of speeds, the efficiencies of diffuser 
and propeller were each taken to be functions of speed 
expressed as Mach Number. The selected variation 
in diffuser efficiency is shown in Fig. 19 by the heavy 
line. For comparison the light line shows the variation 
in diffuser efficiency corresponding to a transverse shock 
at intake velocity in combination with a reversible sub- 
sonic diffuser. It seems probable that the values given 
by the light line can be exceeded in practice at Mach 
Numbers greater than 2. The selected variation in 
propeller efficiency is shown in Fig. 20. This is intended 
to represent the envelope of the efficiency curves for a 
series of propellers with practicable disc loadings. At 
low speeds, because the thrust is finite at zero speed, 
the efficiency approaches zero along with the speed. At 
higher speeds, because of compressibility effects, the 
efficiency falls as the speed approaches that of sound. 
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Values from Figs. 19 and 20 and a constant nozzle 
efficiency of 90 per cent were used in computing the 
performance of several practicable systems. The re- 


sults are shown in Fig. 21 plotted against a speed scale 
which is warped so as to spread out the low-velocity 
range at the expense of the high-velocity range. 
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Two curves are shown in Fig. 21 for the ram-jet, the 
lower one being for a fixed temperature of 1,500°F. at 
combustor outlet, the upper one being for the tempera- 
ture corresponding to maximum efficiency. Since the 
curve for (CBTJ), is for a fixed temperature of 1,500°F. 
at turbine inlet, this curve and the lower ram-jet curve 
meet in a point of tangency when the optimum pressure 
drop across the turbine in the turbojet is zero. 

The curves of Fig. 21 show that as the speed increases 
from zero the propeller systems gain efficiency much 
more rapidly than the pure jet systems. The efficien- 
cies of the propeller systems reach their maxima at 
speeds between 400 and 500 m.p.h. and decline with 
further increase in speed. 

The high efficiency—namely, 37 per cent—attained 
by the compound system (PCETJ), at subsonic speeds 
is not attained by any alternative system shown except 
for the ram-jet at speeds in excess of 2,500 m.p.h. At 
intermediate speeds the turbojet gives highest efficiency 
between 700 and 1,800 m.p.h. At about 1,800 m.p.h. 
turbojet and ram-jet have equal efficiency at a calcu- 
lated value of 29 per cent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A comprehensive representation of the efficiency of 
moving power plants is of necessity more complex than 
a correspondingly comprehensive representation of the 
efficiency of stationary power plants. 

The principal reference lines for correlating the 
efficiencies of moving and stationary power plants are, 
aside from the axes of coordinates, the abscissa for 
compression to the temperature at turbine inlet, the 
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ordinate for Carnot efficiency corresponding to atmos- 
pheric and turbine-inlet temperatures, and the curve 
for system (CBT),—the last being also the curve of 
maximum efficiency for the moving system (PCBTJ),. 

The order of increasing efficiency for power plants 
moving at speeds less than 600 m.p.h. is as follows: 
ram-jet, regenerative ram-jet, turbojet, turbojet with 
reheat, turbopropeller, regenerative turbopropeller, 
regenerative turbopropeller with reheat, and compound 
engine. 

At speeds in excess of the velocity of sound (680 
m.p.h.), the turbojet and ram-jet are the power plants 
of best efficiency among those considered. Of these 
two the turbojet appears to have the higher efficiency 
at speeds up to about 1,700 m.p.h., or to a Mach 
Number of about 2.5. 

For a relation between diffuser efficiency and Mach 
Number that seems to be attainable, the calculated 


efficiency of the ram-jet increases with speed to Mach 
Numbers greater than 4.5. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent Letter to the Editor in the JOURNAL OF THE AERO- 
NAUTICAL ScrENcES, April, 1947, by Prof. David T. Williams, a 
discussion of the propulsive efficiency of rockets was made. Be- 
cause of the assumption that the useful work was equal to the 
thrust times velocity, the relation for propulsive efficiency was 
obtained as: 


np = 2(V/C) 


That analysis neglects the kinetic energy that is being continually 
lost because of the decrease of rocket mass caused by fuel con- 
sumption. Considering a rocket accelerating in a field-free 
vacuum, the kinetic energy is '/2m V*, and the time rate of change 
of the rocket energy is . 


mV(dV/dt) — 1/2V?(dm/dt) 


(if dm/dt is the rate of fuel consumption). The kinetic energy 
per second of the jet relative to the rocket is 


1/,C?(dm /dt) 
Then 
rate of useful work mV(dV/dt) — 
rate of work input 1/,(dm/dt) C? 
when 
dV thrust C(dm/dt) 


a instantaneous mass ts my — t(dm/dt) 


The propulsive efficiency is then 
mp = 2(V/C) — (V/C)? 


This efficiency reaches a maximum of 100 per cent when V = C 
and returns to zero when V = 2C. This relation is entirely dif- 
ferent from Professor Williams’ relation, which goes to infinity as 
V increases. This equation shows that the kinetic energy of the 
rocket is a maximum when V = 2C (i.e., ap is no longer positive). 

Since m = mo/e* for V = 2C then the maximum kinetic energy 
of a rocket starting at rest in a field-free vacuum is 


9 
(K.E.)maz. = '/2mV? = 


provided the rocket has sufficient fuel to reach this speed. The 
average jet efficiency over the whole flight starting from rest in a 
vacuum is 


final kinetic energy of rocket 1 ( 4) 
Npew. = 


total kinetic energy expended in jet 
This average np reaches a maximum of about 65 per cent at V/C 
= 1.6. The fact that this propulsive efficiency is independent of 
the fuel or engine is no different from considering a propeller 
efficiency independent of the efficiency of the driving engine. 
The internal rocket motor efficiency simply determines the value 
of C. The overall rocket efficiency is the product of internal and 
propulsive efficiencies. 
H. REESE Ivey 

Aeronautical Engineer N.A.C.A. 


Dear Sir: 

The increasing interest in the dynamics of gases at supersonic 
speeds suggests the introduction of an appropriate English tech- 
nical term in place of the frequently used German word 
“Schlieren’’ (plural of ‘‘Schliere,” f.). The spelling of the German 
word is baffling to many a report writer, and its origin has become 
so mysterious to most that there is little wonder if some interpret 
it as a tribute to a fictitious ““Herr Professor Schlieren’s’’ super- 
sonic genius. 

A perfectly apt English word exists that conveys a nitid word 
picture to specialist and layman alike—namely, striation (Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, Second Edition, page 2495, 
column 1). Hence, high-speed aerodynamic testing by means of 
the striation method, wherein areas of expansion and compression 
appear as (optical) striations. 


Maurice A, GARBELL 
Consulting Engineer 
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A Method for Calculating Airfoil Sections 
from Specifications on the Pressure 
Distributions 


GLENN H. PEEBLES* 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 


ABSTRACT 


In 1938, W. Mangler solved a problem in the theory of con- 
formal transformations, which may be loosely stated as follows: 
The magnitude of the velocity-on an airfoil section is given as a func- 
tion of the profile arc length. Find the profile having this predeter- 
mined velocity distribution. A thorough investigation of his solu- 
tion shows that, by changing the approach and by devising ac- 
curate and speedy means of performing the naturally lengthy 
calculations, the notion of constructing an airfoil section to give a 
prescribed pressure distribution can be made to yield an excellent 
tool for airfoil design—within the limits, of course, set by the 
theory of incompressible inviscid flow. A profile design is begun 


by tentatively specifying the pressure distributions desired at’ 


selected angles of attack. These specifications, which usually 
conflict with each other, are reconciled so as to correspond to an 
existing but unknown profile. The coordinates of the section are 
then accurately and rapidly calculated. 


INTRODUCTION 


G buss PROBLEM indicated by the title has been at- 
tacked for incompressible inviscid flow in a number 
of ways with varying degrees of success. The solution 
to be discussed here has been in almost daily use for 4 
years and is believed to represent something in the way 
of an optimum in speed, accuracy, and flexibility. Its 
origin lies in a paper by Mangler,' who approached the 
problem by asking for a method of finding that profile 
which corresponds to a velocity distribution more or 
less arbitrarily specified with respect to arc length along 
the profile. This formulation, however, considers only 
the one pressure distribution at an unspecified angle of 
attack and unnecessarily limits the usefulness of the 
method. As will be shown subsequently, the notion of 
constructing a profile to yield a prescribéd velocity dis- 
tribution can be extended so that the velocity distribu- 
tions at all angles of attack are brought under the 
control of the aerodynamicist. The designer begins by 
tentatively specifying the pressure distributions de- 
sired at selected angles of attack. These specifications, 
which usually conflict with each other, are reconciled 
so as to correspond to an existing but unknown profile. 
The coordinates of the profile are then accurately and 
directly calculated without the use of iteration or other 
time-consuming process. Only 5 to 10 hours are re- 


quired to obtain the coordinates if suitable devices for 


Presented at the Aerodynamics Session, Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting, I.A.S., New York, January 29-31, 1947. 
* Design Research Engineer, Santa Monica Division. 


simplifying and shortening the computations are em- 
ployed. 


THEORY OF SOLUTION 


The method is based on the usual notion of trans- 
forming a circle into a profile. Suppose z = x + ty 
and ¢ = £ + inare, respectively, the complex variables 
in the planes of the circle and the profile (Fig. 1), and 
let 


Q = © + iv = f(z) 
be the complex potential function representing a flow 
about the circle. Then, if § = g(z) represents a trans- 
formation of the circle into a profile, the function 
Q = = FY) 
gives a corresponding flow about the profile. But 
d¢/dz = (d2/dz) /(d2/ds) 


where dQ/dz and dQ/d¢ are the complex velocities in 
the two planes and may be written in the form 


dQ/dz = dQ/dg = 


with V, and V, representing the magnitudes and 
vx and vp, the directions of the velocities in the circle 
and profile planes. Hence, we can express the trans- 
formation in terms of the velocities by the relation 


Now the flow about a circle is known for a variety of 
cases. Suppose V, is given on the circle as a function 
of the central angle ¢ and suppose, for the moment, 
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that V,, the desired velocity on the profile, is also 
known as a function of ¢ so that log (V,/V>,) is deter- 
mined. Since log (V,/V,) and 7 are harmonic conju- 
gate functions and since log (d¢/dz) is by nature regular 
outside the circle, 7(¢) is calculable on the circle by the 
Poisson integral formula 


+ 8) — L(y — cot 2 do 
2x 0 2 


where L(y) represents log (V,/V>p) on the circle. The 
mapping of the circle into the profile comes readily out 
of the relation 


= in = dz = iR e 


These principles, which are elementary and well 
known in the theory of conformal transformations, 
show that our problem, at least in the first stage, re- 
duces to making good our assumption that V, is known 
as a function of y. Mangler, starting with V, specified 
as a function of s, the length along the arc, correlates s 
to ¢ by use of the fact that corresponding points in the 
z- and {-planes map into the same point in the Q-plane 
(Fig. 1). This principle applied to points on the profile 
leads to the relation 


f'V,ds = V,Rdy 


which implicitly defines s as a function of g. Correla- 
tion in this manner, however, is a long process and con- 
fines our attention to only one velocity distribution. 
We shall discard Mangler’s scheme without further 
consideration in favor of one simpler and more use- 
ful. 

Instead, we shall use a rather obvious property of 
the class of transformations under consideration. Each 
member of the class may be written in the form 


p= A+ Bet D(C /2) 


The constants A and B may be varied without chang- 
ing the shape of the profile, since A represents merely a 
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translation and B represents a rotation and stretching. 
Suppose we map the circle into a succession of profiles, 
using the same plane for ¢, and in each case insist that 
the constants C, put the trailing edge singularity at 
the same point on the circle, that A translates the trail- 
ing edge to the same point in the ¢-plane, and that B 
gives the same rotation and stretches the maximum 
chord to the same length. The profiles will then lie 
together in close proximity (Fig. 2). Ifa common chord 
line is now drawn, it will be found that the points that 
correspond to the same point on the circle project into 
roughly the same point on the chord Consequently, 
we have a means of obtaining an approximate correla- 
tion between the points on the chord and the circle 
and, with the aid of Bernoulli’s equation, are able to 
transform a pressure distribution, specified in the usual 
manner along the chord into velocity on the profile as 
a function of yg. Using this V,, we determine L(¢), 
t(y), the coordinates of the profile, and, finally, the 
exact pressure distribution, which will not differ signifi- 
cantly from the one originally specified. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE METHOD 


We need not, however, limit ourselves to one pres- 
sure distribution, for, once d{/dz is fixed, the ratio of 
the velocity in the two planes at corresponding points 
is also fixed, as the velocity ratio form of d{/dz shows. 
This means that we can choose our velocity ratio with 
full knowledge of the effect on the pressure distributions 
for any type of flow about the profile for which the 
corresponding flow about the circle is known. We can, 
for instance, contemplate, more or less simultaneously, 
flows combining streaming, circulation, sinks, and 
sources, although we are, of course, chiefly interested in 
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streaming motions with the circulation adjusted to 
satisfy the Kutta-Joukowsky condition. 

To emphasize this aspect, consider the set of pres- 
sure distributions shown in Fig. 3 for a particular pro- 
file. In this instance Vx/Vp, and consequently the 
transformation, was determined by the following con- 
siderations: On the top surface from the trailing edge 
forward to about 25 per cent of the chord, Vx/Vp was 
so drawn that, at the high lift condition represented by 
the pressure distribution at a theoretical lift coefficient 
of 1.5, the pressure recovery gradients are gentle enough 
to avoid turbulent separation. From 25 per cent for- 
ward to about 5 per cent, Vx/V» was drawn to give a 
steeply rising gradient to —p/g at a lift coefficient of 
0.6, with the hope that laminar flow would be less 
easily lost through surface irregularities. For the most 
forward portion of the section, Vx/Vp was again fixed 
by insisting that the gradients at the nose be gentle 
enough to avoid laminar separation at high lift. It will 
also be noted that at the high lift —p/g is not allowed 
to rise above 4.5. Thus, good maximum lift and 
laminar flow characteristics designed the top surface. 
The bottom surface was shaped by much the same 
considerations, extent of laminar flow at a lift coeffi- 
cient of 0.16 largely controlling the behavior of Vx/V>p. 
As the pressure distributions show, the section is not 
for a high-speed airfoil. If it were, then of course, at 
some lift coefficient, say 0.3 or 0.4, Vx/V» would have 
been shaped from perhaps 3 to 50 per cent to put a low 
flat level on —p/g on the top surface. Without elab- 
orating on such matters further, it can be seen how it 
is possible to ‘‘tailor’’ an airfoil section, within the limits 
set by the assumption of incompressible inviscid flow 
and by the skill of the designer, to a particular set of 
requirements. 


LIMITATIONS ON Vx/Vp 


One is not so free, however, to arrange the pressure 
distributions to his taste as might be inferred from the 
discussion so far. To discover the nature of the re- 
strictions, let us temporarily abandon the velocity form 
of d¢/dz and consider Laurent’s expansion about the 
origin at the center of the circle. Since the velocity 
ratio must remain finite at infinity, the transformation, 
as implied earlier, must have the form 


dg/dz = Ao + (A:/z) + (A2/2*) + ... 


If the velocities in the two planes are to be equal in 
magnitude and have the same direction at infinity, it 
is necessary that Ap = 1. This is not a condition that 
must be met; in fact the requirement that the imagi- 
nary part of Ao be zero is an automatic consequence of 
Poisson’s formula. But when we come to calculating 
—p/q, we must know the real part of Ao in order to 
find the ratio Vp/V., and it so happens that in many 
instances it is convenient to the point of necessity to 
have Ay = 1 


Much more important is the necessity of getting a 
closed profile. It will be recalled that we are to obtain 
the profile coordinates by integrating dt/dz around the 
circle. When we have completed the circle, ¢ must 
have returned to its initial value. To meet this require- 
ment we must have, according to the theory of residues, 
A, 0. 

The condition that Ay = 1 and A; = O must be re- 
duced to relations dependent on Vx/V> and not on 1, 
for nothing is known about the direction of the veloci- 
ties. Now, the expansion for log (d{/dz), developed 
from the series for d{/dz, is 

A; 


1 ( 
log — + i7 = logA — — 


which becomes on the unit circle 


L(g) + ir(g) = log Ao + a (cos ¢ — isin g) + 
0 


A: 


Clearly, the relations Ay = 1 and A; = 0 require, 
since the Laurent series on the circle amounts to a 
Fourier series expansion of the two functions L(g) and 
7(y), that the three integrals 


I L(g)\sin de 
0 


cos a 


2 
(c0s 2p —isin2y)+... 
0 


all vanish. Within the limits imposed by these inte- 
grals we are free to draw L(¢) so as to obtain whatever 
set of pressure distributions pleases our fancy; that is 
to say, if the three integrals are satisfied, a closed pro- 
file corresponding to L(g) exists, and its pressure dis- 
tributions are approximately those specified. There is 
one exception to a literal interpretation of this state- 
ment: The pressures can be set so as to cause the pro- 
file to intersect itself, but one must depart far from the 
usual pressure distributions to bring it about. 


FURTHER DETAILS AND THEORY 


The nature of the method is such that the shape of 
the profile necessarily plays a subordinate role, inas- 
much as the coordinates appear at the end of the cal- 
culations. It cannot be said that this is an advantage, 
but, if it comes to a choice between known pressures 
and known shape at the beginning of the calculations, 
knowledge of the pressures is usually the more favor- 
able, since requirements on pressure distributions are 
generally more important and troublesome than those 
on shape. Furthermore, comparison with profiles 
having known pressure distributions gives a good esti- 
mate of what to expect in the way of profile geometry. 
Failures in meeting estimates in the case of simple geo- 
metrical requirements such as a given thickness, a 
given nose radius, or straight lines forward of the 
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trailing edge are easily corrected by one or two changes 
on the pressures. 

The trailing-edge angle, however, is one geometrical 
characteristic of the profile which is selected at the 
beginning. The trailing-edge angle corresponds to a 
finite discontinuity in 7(¢g) and a negative infinity in 
IXg). Discontinuities present difficulties in the nu- 
merical processes that must be used, so that it is neces- 
sary to handle both L(g) and 7(¢) as the sum of two 
functions, one given analytically and containing the 
discontinuity and the other given graphically and free 
from discontinuities. The most convenient form for 
the analytical part is taken from the complex function 


11 
which separates on the unit circle into 


log (2 sin + cose + sin) 


The imaginary part regarded as a function of period 27 
has a discontinuity of jump x at 0, 27, etc. Remember- 
ing that 7 gives the difference between the direction of 
the velocities in the two planes, we see that a jump of 
@ in 7(y) at ¢ = O means an abrupt increase of amount 
m in the direction of the velocity on the profile over that 
on the circle, which in turn infers a trailing-edge angle 
equal to zero. Similarly, the function 


[1 — (6/m)] {log [1 — (1/z)] + (1/z)} 


gives a trailing-edge angle 6. 

Since the trailing-edge discontinuity is set by our 
function to correspond to ¢ = 0 on the unit circle, we 
must have, in order to satisfy the Kutta-Joukowsky 
condition, a stagnation point at ¢ = 0 for all angles of 
attack. This implies that the velocity on the circle is 
given by the formula 


Ve = —2V, [sin (¢ — a) + sin al 


where the quantity —2V, sin (¢ — a) corresponds to a 
streaming motion with velocity V’, in the direction a 
to the x-axis and —2V’,, sin a toacirculatory motion of 
strength I = 4rRV,, sin a, R being the radius of the 
circle. Since the magnitude and direction of the veloc- 
ity at infinity are unchanged by our transformation, 
a is the absolute angle of attack, and the corresponding 
section lift coefficient is 


= on a 


= 


where c is the chord of the profile. 

To obtain the graphical part of L(¢) from an assumed 
pressure distribution for a specified angle of attack, we 
calculate first 


log Vx* = log Vx — (: (2 sin £)+ cos e| 
us 
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and then the function 
log Vx*/Vp = L*(¢) 
L*(g) is the desired graphical part, for 


sin + cos e| = 


and, if L*(¢) is continuous, L(y) has the right order of 
infinite discontinuity. 7(g), of course, is the sum of the 
conjugate of L*(y) and the function (#/2) — (¢/2) — 
sin g. Closure conditions may be applied directly to 
L*(¢g) instead of L(¢), since the trailing-edge function 
also satisfies them. 

The function 


[1 — (6/m)] {log [1 — (i/z)] + (1/2)} 


is of some interest in itself. It satisfies the closure 
conditions and so may be considered as log (df/dz) 
of a transformation which maps the circle into a closed 
profile of some sort. Figs. 4a and 4b show the profiles 
corresponding to 6 = 0 and 6 = 2/10, instances of 
usual trailing-edge angles. Figs. 4c and 4d are included 
to trace the development of the profile to the limiting 
case of 6 = 2x7. The angles of Figs. 4c and 4d are ob- 
viously unsuitable for trailing-edge angles, although 
such large angles are occasionally required for unusual 
interior angles such as the two shown in Fig. 5. 

The limiting case, 6 = 27, is specially useful, since it 
leads to an extension of our method. Suppose ¢ is the 
complex variable in the plane of the trailing-edge pro- 
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file. Then we can write, as in the case of the trans- 
formation from the circle, 


dt/dt = 


where ¢ is still in the plane of the airfoil profile. It is 
clear that df/dt is the ratio of the complex velocities in 
the ¢- and ¢-planes and that the real part of log (df/df) 
on the two profiles, when referred back to the circle 
plane, is L*(¢). It follows that we may take the point 
of view that the profile in the ¢-plane is mapped into the 
profile in the ¢-plane by a transformation for which 
L*(¢) plays almost the same role as L(y) in the trans- 
formation from the circle and that the circle plane is 
introduced only as a convenience in the calculations. 
From this point of view the thought suggests itself that 
the profile in the ¢-plane, in the case of 6 = 27, can be 
mapped into a profile in the ¢-plane such as shown in 
Fig. 6, and so, by placing a sink at the proper point in- 
the circle plane, the design of leading edge air intakes 
can be studied. This interesting notion calls for con- 
siderable discussion, which will not be attempted here. 


CALCULATION PROCEDURES 


Since the function L*(¢) must be handled graphically, 
we shall need to use numerical integration to calculate 
the seven integral relations: 


So" L*(e)de = 0 (1) 

So" L*(¢) sin = 0 (2) 

So" L*(¢) cos = 0 (3) 

So?" L*(¢) sin = (4) 

(L*(¢ + — L*(¢ — cot = r*(g) (5) 
sin (r + = (6) 

Sore’ cos (r + = nly) (7) 


In this list appears one integral not mentioned so far— 
namely, the fourth, which gives the moment coefficient 
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at zero lift. It is readily established by means of a 
theorem of Blasius.* 


All the integrals with the possible exception of the 
first and fourth must be calculated accurately, chiefly 
because the amount by which the profile fails to close is 
extremely sensitive to any inaccuracies in their evalua- 
tion. More than that, speed, which is always desirable, 
becomes imperative, for one must be prepared to calcu- 
late the closure integrals—i.e., the first three, and pos- 
sibly the fourth—many times before reaching a satis- 
factory compromise between the closure conditions and 
desirable pressure distribution characteristics. What 
one usually does is to start with a curve for L*(¢) which 
yields the pressure characteristics desired and which by 
estimation with the eye seems to be reasonably near to 
closure. The closure integrals are calculated and one 
begins the unhappy business of surrendering a bit here 
and a bit there of the aerodynamically good qualities 
until finally closure is reached, each change represent- 
ing a new calculation to determine the effect on closure. 
When the best compromise between closure and ideal 
characteristics has been reached, r*(¢) must be calcu- 
lated at a large enough number of points to define 
7*(y) accurately, which may mean a hundred or more 
points, the number depending on the nature of L*(¢) 
and the accuracy required for the profile. Flexibility 
is also necessary. Over a period of time enough varia- 
tions eccur in the nature of L*(y) and the conditions 
under which one wishes to calculate r*(y) and the 
closure integrals to make an unnecessarily limited sys- 
tem of calculation a severe handicap. 


The extreme need for accuracy, speed, and flexibility 
makes it essential to put a good deal of thought and 
preliminary preparation into the numerical and graph- 
ical procedures required. Indeed, one should not 
think to use the method unless willing to go to the limit 
along this line, for success depends at least as much on 
good calculation procedures as upon any other aspect 
of the problem. A complete and detailed description of 
a system, which is thought to give an optimum in speed 
and controlled accuracy, is available, but since it is 
impossible to present briefly any notions of much use, 
the subject will be passed over here. 


A skilled computer using suitable calculating ma- 
chines with the system just mentioned requires about 
20 hours to obtain the coordinates of the profile 
from the final closed form of L*(¢). The accuracy is 
sufficient to give a closure to the profile in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundredth of an inch on 100-in. chord. 
This is rather good for an error that represents an ac- 
cumulation from two closure integrals, the integrals 
defining the conjugate and the integrals for the co- 
ordinates. If one is satisfied with less accuracy, the 
time for the computations can be shortened considerably. 
The system is also adapted to the use of punched card 
machines for the longer and more routine calculations. 
If use is made of this possibility, the time to pass from 
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L*(g) to the coordinates is reduced to about 5 to 10 
hours, the 5 hours corresponding to a closure of say 
three hundredths of an inch on 100-in. chord and the 10 
hours to perhaps three thousandths of an inch. No esti- 
mates can be made of the total time from the beginning, 
since obviously such an estimate depends on how long 
it takes the designer to make up his mind with regard 
to the compromises represented by the final form of 
L*(¢). Suffice it to say that it is a matter of minutes 
to compute the closure integrals and that two com- 
puters familiar with the method and set on a clear and 
definite schedule of profiles can and do turn out a pro- 


file per day. 
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Letter to 


Dear Sir: 

In the paper “Exact and Approximate Solutions of Two- 
Dimensional Oblique Shock Flow” by Edmund V. Laitone, 
JOURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, January, 1947, some 
erroneous conclusions are drawn by the author. In Busemann’s 
original contribution (reference 6 of the author’s paper) two mis- 
prints, if not errors, are found in the values of C; and D. The cor- 
rect value of C; can be shown to be : 


Gs paler + + (27? — 77 — 5) Mit + 


6(M,? — 
10(y + 1)Mit — 12M,2 + 8} (1) 


instead of the value given by Busemann and by the author. 
Also, the correct value of D should be 


(y+1)Mit [? — 37 (0 
12(M,7—1)'*L_ 4 


D=(C,-b; = 


instead of the value given by Busemann’s paper where the last 
term in the bracket [i.e., —(7? + 1)/(5 — 37)] is in error as to 
sign. 

It is unfortunate that Laitone has used Busemann’s incorrect 
value of C;, presumably without check, and made the pressure 
coefficient correction with C;. Apparently, the curves of the third 
order correction on the pressure coefficient in both Figs. 2 and 3 
are slightly in error. 

Besides, Laitone tries to find D as the difference between the 
quoted wrong value of C; and the value of b; which was derived 
correctly in his paper. With this fact, the conclusions regarding 
values of C;, C; — bs, and D in Fig. 11 are incorrect. 

It may be desirable to add a little more detail on the derivation 
of the pressure coefficient P. From the differential equation* 


* Eq. (3) is the same as Eq. (13.8) in a paper by Liepmann and Puckett, 
Introduction to Aerodynamics of Compressible Fluid, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, p. 212, 1947. : 


the Editor 


of Prandtl-Meyer expansion flow where V is a function of @ only, 
we have 

dV/V = —d0/*/M? — 1 (3) 
where @ is considered negative in expansion flow. For isentropic 
compression or assuming no change in entropy, the flow is revers- 
ible and the equation must be also true. Introducing the Ber- 
noulli’s equation V,V + (dp/p) = 0, we have 


dp = (PV2/~/ M? — 1)d0 (4) 
As usual, define 
+ = [P(r + — 
Now from Eq. (4) we can derive 


if P, V, and M are explicit functions of 6. On the other hand, if 
@, is small and if all derivatives of @ exist and are continuous, we 
can find p(@, + @,) approximately by means of a Taylor series 
expansion. Thus, 


+ 8) = * Mt 1)d0 = 
P'(0:)0, + P"(6:)0,2 + 

Comparing with Eq. (12) in the author’s paper, we have 

C, = = 2/V Mi? 1 

GQ = x P"(:) = + (My? — — 1)? 


1 
— 1) Ky + 1) + 


(2y? — 7y — 5) + 10(y + 1)Mi* — + 8) 


1 
CG = 31 = 


where C; is given as Eq. (1). 
CHIEH-CHIEN CHANG 
Research Engineer 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 
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Pure Bending in the Plastic Range’ 


HARRY A. WILLIAMS} 
Stanford University 


ABSTRACT 


This paper illustrates the possibilities of the graphical solution 
of Saint-Venant’s method by using what is termed a plastic bend- 
ing factor which is plotted against outer fiber stress. The ulti- 
mate resisting moment of a number of materials may be readily 
obtained from curves which are shown. It is concluded also that 
the ultimate resisting moments of beams are approximately pro- 
portional to the ultimate tensile strengths of the materials in- 
volved if the stress-strain curves are of the same general form. 
The investigation is restricted to pure bending. 


INTRODUCTION 


URE BENDING in the plastic range has been discussed 
by a number of investigators. Attempts to assume 
that the stress-strain curve or the stress distribution 
curve is a simple parabola have resulted in approximate 
solutions because only a portion of the curve usually 
followed such a law. When a more exact equation of 
the curve has been introduced, mathematical complica- 
tions have resulted. The recent introduction of an 
equivalent trapezoidal area under the stress-strain curve 
offers good possibilities for practical purposes although 
in its present form the method has certain limitations 
and results in small approximations in certain problems. 
In searching for a method that was basically sound 
and involved no simplifying assumptions other than 
that stress-strain relationships in a beam are identical 
with those of simple tension and compression, it seemed 
that the theory of Saint-Venant, as presented by 
Timoshenko,' offered the best possibilities. Further 
investigation revealed that the expression for resisting 
moment could be modified so that the radius of curva- 
ture was eliminated and the integral divided by the 
square of the outer fiber strain could be plotted against 
outer fiber stress. The integral itself was then 
evaluated by a conventional method of graphical 
integration which can result in a degree of accuracy 
approaching that of more exact mathematical methods 
if desired. The method, as finally proposed, becomes a 
modification and expansion of existing theory and is not 
essentially a new approach. 

In the presentation that follows, first the method is 
described and expressions are derived for several typical 
cross sections. Solutions for other cross sections are 
then presented briefly in the Appendix. 


Received December 4, 1946. 
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SYMBOLS 


e = strain 
strain in outer fibers of a beam 
strain in a layer of fibers where width of cross section 


3 


changes 

E = stress 
fm = bending stress in outer fibers of a beam 
f’ = bending stress corresponding to strain, e’ 
Fp = proportional limit stress in a tension test 
Fy, = yield strength in a tension test 
F,, = ultimate strength in a tension test 
J; = plastic bending factor for circular cross section 
Jt. = value of J; for ultimate loading condition 

= 


plastic bending factor for cross sections composed of 
rectangles 

Kyy = value of Ky for ultimate loading condition 

= bending moment 

M, = ultimate bending moment 


PLASTIC BENDING OF A RECTANGULAR BEAM—TENSION 
AND COMPRESSION STRESS-STRAIN CURVES IDENTICAL 


Several investigators have shown experimentally that 
cross sections remain plane during pure bending in the 
plastic range. With this as a basis, it follows from 
Fig. la that a layer of fibers originally of length mn 
has its length increased a distance ms by the action of 
the couples M in bending the beam. Thus, from similar 
triangles the strain is 


e = ns/mn = y/r (1) 


where y i& the distance from the neutral axis to the 
layer of fibers in question and r is the radius of curva- 
ture of the bent beam. The strain distribution from top 
to bottom of the beam is as shown in Fig. le. If we 
assume that the relation between stress and strain in a 
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beam during bending is the same as in simple tension 
and compression, Fig. le, we can plot the stress distri- 
bution curve of Fig. Id. 

Since the tensile and compressive forces acting on the 
beam cross section must be equal, we can write the 
relationship 


Sor’ f bdy = bdy (2) 
From Eq. (1) 
y = re, dy = rde 
and Eq. (2) becomes 
rh fot" f de = rb f~*" f de (3) 


This equation shows that the tension and compression 
areas under the stress-strain curves in Fig. le must be 
equal. Since we have assumed identical curves in this 
case, it follows that the neutral axis must be at the 
centroid of the cross section. 

The moment of the force acting on the elementary 
area bdy is y fb dy. Hence 


M = y fbdy = 2b Sy f 
= Set f™jede (4) 


The derivation thus far follows Timoshenko’s pres- 
entation.' However, the radius of curvature may now 
be eliminated and the moment expressed in terms of the 
strain in the outer fibers of the beam.* 

From Eq. (1), when y = ¢, @ = @m, and r = C/€m. 

Substituting in Eq. (4): 


M = 2be? ( fede/en’) 


2 


where 
K, = fede/e»,”) 


The term, Ay, will be referred to as the plastic bending 
factor. It is equal to the moment of the area under one 
branch of the stress-strain curve divided by the square 
of the strain in the outer fibers of the beam. This fac- 
tor can be evaluated as follows for any stress, f,,, in the 
outer fibers: 

(1) Plot the tensile stress-strain curve OA (Fig. 2). 


* Other authors have used this modification. 
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Fic. 4. Computation sheet for Ay vs. fm curve. 


(2) Plot a second curve OB by multiplying values of 
strain, e, by corresponding values of stress, f. 

(3) Determine the area under the curve OB. Suf- 
ficient accuracy is usually obtained by dividing the area 
into a few trapezoids and a triangle. In some cases 
the area is nearly triangular. Since the area of the 
shaded element as fede, evidently the area under the 
curve is equal to f," fede in accordance with conven- 
tional methods of graphical integration. 

(4) Divide the above area by e,,” and plot this value 
of K, against f,, (point D in Fig. 3). If a complete curve 
is desired, the procedure is repeated for other selected 
values of f,, and e,,. Below the proportional limit 
K;, = '/sfm and Eq. (5) reduces to the conventional 
flexure formula. 

For some materials, the upper portion of the curve in 
Fig. 3 approaches a straight line, thus indicating that, 
for rectangular beams, the moment bears a straight-line 
relationship to outer fiber stress in this region. 

The procedure outlined above is illustrated nu- 
merically in Fig. +. All necessary computations and 
curves are shown in the figure. For example, when the 
stress in the outer fibers is f,, = 25,600 Ibs. per sq.in., the 


corresponding strain, e,, = 0.012 and the area under the 


fe curve is 1.661 Ibs. per sq.in. Then AK, = 1.661 + 
(0.012)? = 11,540 Ibs. per sq.in. and the point on the 
Ky vs. fn curve is plotted as indicated. All curves 
should be plotted to large scales if any high degree of 
accuracy. is desired for the values between the propor- 
tional limit and yield strength. 
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PURE BENDING IN 


Plastic bending factor curves based on minimum 
specified values for four materials ate shown in Figs. 
10-13, inclusive. The tension and compression stress- 
strain curves for these materials are similar although 
not identical. 


PLASTIC BENDING OF I-BEAM OR CHANNEL-NEUTRAL 
Ax1IS PERPENDICULAR TO WEB—TENSION AND Com- 
PRESSION STRESS-STRAIN CURVES IDENTICAL 


The bending moment expression for an I-beam or 
channel may be derived by the method outlined above. 
However, the same result may be obtained by con- 
sidering the. total moment as being the difference be- 
tween the resisting moments of an outer and an inner 
rectangular beam. This approach is analogous to 
computing the moment of inertia of such a cross section 
by subtracting the moment of inertia of the inner rec- 
tangles from that of the outer rectangle. 

In Fig. 5, the outer beam has a width b and a depth A. 
Its resisting moment from Eq. (5) is 3([o/c)Ky. The 
inner beam has a width b — b’ and a depth h — 21. 
Its resisting moment is 3(/;/c,)Ky’. 


Hence 


= 


bh? b — b’) (h — 21)? 


where 
K,; = plastic bending factor corresponding to a 
. stress f,, and a strain e,, in the outer fibers 
kK,’ = plastic bending factor corresponding to a 


stress f’ and a strain e’ at the inner surface 
of a flange (Figs. 5b and 5c.) 


The solution of Eq. (6) requires the use of the stress- 
strain curve to evaluate the factor A,’. If the outer 
fiber stress, f,,, is known, Ky; and e,, can be determined 
from the Ay and stress-strain curves, respectively. 
The strain at the inner surface of*a flange is e’ = 
[1 — (2t/h)]e,, (Fig. 5b). From the stress-strain curve 
f’ is then determined and K,’ is the factor corresponding 
to this stress. It will be noted that f’ is the outer fiber 
stress in the inner rectangular beam mentioned above. 

Obviously, if the bending moment is known, the 
outer fiber stress can be determined from Eq. (6) only 
by trial. An approximate value can be readily deter- 
mined as illustrated in the Appendix. However, 


margins of safety may be based on ratios of moments 
rather than on ratios of stresses. 

Numerical illustrations will be found in the Appendix 
together with bending moment expressions for other 
beams of a rectangular type. 
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fa) CROSS SECTION (b) STRAIN (c)STRESS 


Fic. 6. 


fm 


Fic. 7 (left). Fic. 8 (right). 


CIRCULAR BEAM—TENSION AND COMPRESSION STRESS- 
STRAIN CURVES IDENTICAL 


An expression for the plastic bending moment of a 
beam of eircular cross section can be solved in a manner 
similar to that for the rectangular beam but the plastic 
bending factor takes a different form. 

It is assumed that tension and compression stress- 
strain curves are identical and that strain is linear as 
shown in Fig. 6b. Then, from the rectangular beam 
theory 


Cm = A/T, y= fre, dy = de 


The moment of the force acting on the element in 
Fig. 6a is 
; yf 2x dy = 2f y Va? — y? dy 
Hence 
M =4 f — y? dy 


or, from the above relationship, between y and e and 
between 7 and e,, 


M = 4r? f eV a? — retde = 


sar 1 — 


= 1/,D* J, (7) 


where /; is the plastic bending factor for a circular beam 
and is equal to the integral divided by the square of the 
strain in the extreme fibers. 

The factor, J,, is evaluated as follows (Fig. 7): 

(1) Draw the stress-strain curve OA. 

(2) Construct the fe curve OB as for the rectangular 
beam. 

(3) Construct the curve OCD by multiplying values 


of fe by corresponding values of oi — (e/@»)?. It will 
be noted that the area of the shaded element is 
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fev1l— (€/€n)? de and, hence, the area under the curve 
OCD is equal to the integral. , 


(4) Divide the area under curve OCD by e,,? to 
obtain the value of /,; corresponding to the extreme fiber 
stress, fm. 

(5) Repeat the procedure for other values of f,, and 
€m. Values of J; may be plotted against f,, as shown in 
Fig. 8. When f,, is below the proportional limit, it can 
be shown by direct integration that J; = (7/16) fn. 

The procedure outlined above is numerically illus- 
trated in Fig. 9 for three points on the curve. Values of 
J, are given for four materials in Figs. 10-13, inclusive. 

The solution of a tubular beam is given in the Ap- 
pendix. 

RECTANGULAR BEAM—TENSION AND COMPRESSION 
STRESS-STRAIN CURVES Not IDENTICAL 


In this case, the neutral axis is not at the centroid and 
must be located by the method discussed below. After 
the neutral axis has been determined, the beam cross 
section can be considered as composed of two half- 
sections with different physical properties. 

The neutral axis can be located as follows: 

Let 


¢ = distance from neutral axis to outer tensile 
fibers 

¢, = distance to outer compressive fibers 

é» and = maximum tensile strain and stress, 
respectively 

é,2 and f,»2 = maximum compressive strain and stress, 

respectively 

Then Eq. (3) becomes 


rb Sim fde = rb fde 


and it is apparent that the area under the tension curve 
in Fig. 14d must equal the area under the compression 
curve. 

If the stresses are well beyond the yield point, a high 
degree of accuracy is not essential and the areas can be 
balanced as follows: 

(1) Draw the two stress-strain curves as shown in 
Fig. 15. 

(2) The maximum tensile or compressive stress and 
strain will be known or can be estimated. Then, using 
the relationship, 


Cmi/Cm2 = C1/ C2 = — 4) 
assume c, and make the construction indicated. 


(3) Try various values of c, until the shaded areas 
are approximately equal. It will be noted that the 


neutral axis does not remain in the same position but 
shifts as the stresses vary with the applied moment. 
To obtain the bending moment, we first construct 
Ky; — fm curves for both tension and compression. 
From the development of Eq. (5), the resisting moment 
for the tension area of the cross section is bc,*K,, and 
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for the compression area be,*K,.. Adding these values 
M= b(arKy, + C27 K ye) (8) 


The same general approach may be used for a shape 
such as an J-section, but, in locating the neutral axis, 
parts of the stress-strain curve must be expanded ver- 
tically before balancing areas.* The resisting moment 
of the tension and compression areas must be treated 
separately and added. 


APPROXIMATE CORRECTION FACTOR FOR TEST RESULTS 


It is apparent from Eq. (5) that moment is directly 
proportional to the plastic bending factor when the 
beam is rectangular and the tension and compression 
stress-strain curves are identical. This relationship is 
only approximately true for other cross sections since 
the moment expressions are more complex, but it holds 
reasonably well as the ultimate loading condition is 
approached. It can be demonstrated further that, 
for two similar but not identical materials, the ultimate 
plastic bending factors are approximately proportional 
to ultimate tensile stresses so that ultimate bending 
moments are roughly proportional to ultimate stresses. 

It will be noted that the K, curves in Figs. 10-12, 
inclusive, are approximately straight lines beyond the 
yield point. This is true to a lesser extent for the 14-ST 
forging in Fig. 13. This results from the fact that the 
fe curve in each of these cases approximates a parabola 
of the form y = ax” and the area under the curve is 
equal to the base times the altitude divided by n + 1. 
Hence, the factor 

Sm 


= Sor” fede = = 
Cm? (n+ 1)en? n+ 1 


If the area under the stress-strain curve is rectangular, 
n = 1; if it is triangular m = 2. Hence, » will always 
lie between these values for conventional stress-strain 
curves. 

Actually the variation in ” is not large, particularly 
when the stress-strain curves are somewhat similar. 
For example, the values for the aluminum alloys 356-T6 
and 195-T6 are 1.19 and 1.25, respectively. Even for 
quite different materials such as Dowmetal H and 
14-ST forging, m equals 1.38 for the former and 1.11 
for the latter. . 

The correction factor for a tested beam is determined 
as follows: 

In Fig. 16, let 


OA = the stress-strain curve based on certain mini- 
mum specified values. The yield and 
ultimate strengths are as indicated. 


Ky 


OB = the stress multiplied by the strain at any 
point on curve OA. 
OA’ and OB’ = similar curves for a test beam 


coupon. 


* See Timoshenko’s analysis of a Tee-beam, reference 1, p. 366. 
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Plastic Bending Factor Ratios 
Fwy Kyu 

Materials Compared Ratio Ratio Ratio 
195-T6 vs. 356-T6 1.06 1.09 1.05 
195-T6 vs. Dowmetal H 1.00 1.13 1.13 
356-T6 vse Dowmetal H 0.94 1.04 1.07 
- 14-ST vs. 195-T6 2.04 2.13 2.22 
14-ST vs. 356-T6 2.17 2.32 2.32 
14-ST vs. Dowmetal H 2.04 2.38 2.50 


Fic. 16. 


The value of n will be of the same order of magnitude 
for the two curves, OB and OB’. Hence, for the ulti- 
mate loading condition, the plastic bending factors are 
approximately proportional to the ultimate tensile 
stresses. 

Furthermore, moment is directly proportional to the 
plastic bending factor for rectangular cross sections. 
Hence, 


Fy,’ 
M,’ = M,=CM, 
tu 
where 
M,’ = ultimate moment of beam by test 
M, = ultimate moment of beam predicted from the 


minimum specified data 


The bending moment expression for an I-beam 
[Eq. (6)] may be written 


bh? b’ 2t\? Ky’ 

It is apparent that moment is not directly propor- 
tional to the plastic bending factor in this case. How- 
ever, the ratio K,’/K, will be approximately the same 
for two beams for which cross sections are identical and 
physical properties are similar but not identical. 
Hence, the above correction factor gives reasonable re- 
sults for this type of cross section. 

The same method of correction can be used for cir- 
cular and tubular beams since the J; curves also ap- 
proximate straight lines. Bending moment is directly 
proportional to J, for circular beams and nearly so for 
tubular beams. 

It is interesting to note that the ultimate plastic 
bending factors are roughly proportional to ultimate 
stress in the outer fibers even when materials of quite 
different characteristics are considered. The ratios 
given in Table 1 were obtained from the curves, Figs. 
10-13, inclusive. 

The largest discrepancy, which is 18 per cent, is in 
the J; ratio, in the last line, where the materials com- 
pared have completely different properties. It would 


appear that the ultimate plastic bending factors for a 
new material might be approximated from known values 
if the materials concerned have comparable stress- 
strain curves. 

The main advantages of the proposed correction fac- 
tor are its simplicity and the fact that a complete stress- 
strain curve for test beam coupons is not required. 
Admittedly, a correction factor that includes yield 
strength, as well as ultimate strength, should be more 
accurate than the one proposed. The factor suggested 
by Cozzone* meets this requirement. When the pro- 
posed correction factors are computed for the experi- 
mental values presented by Cozzone, they are found to 
differ from his factors by 3 to5 percent. The difference 
is on the conservative side. 


APPROXIMATE SOLUTIONS 


Expressions for cross sections other than rectangular 
or circular contain two or more plastic bending factors. 
A step in the solution may be saved by assuming a ratio 
between the factors. For example, the ratio K,’/K, = 
0.9 approximately in the case of an I-beam. Any error 
in such an assumed value is further reduced because it 
is multiplied by a quantity less than unity. The ratio 
can be selected with little error after some experience. 
Rough values are given in the Appendix for each type of 
problem. 


ULTIMATE MOMENT FACTORS 


The expression for the ultimate moment of an I-beam 
may be written in the form 


M, = 


where R; might be called an ultimate moment factor. 
The value of this factor can be plotted against various 
web-flange and flange thickness-depth ratios as shown 
in Fig. 22a. Other cross sections may be treated ir a 
similar manner. The data in Fig. 22 provide a rapid 
solution for the ultimate moment of a number of stand- 
ard shapes. 


TEST RESULTS 


A series of tests was made in the Douglas laboratory 
on beams of sand-cast aluminum alloys 195-T6 and 
356-T6 and of Dowmetal H-HT. Square, rectangular 
(on edge and flatwise), I, circular, and tubular sections 
of each material were tested to failure in pure bending. 
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TABLE 2 
Ratio of Actual Strength to Predicted Strength of Sand Cast Beams 


* Minimum specified values. 


There were three to five beams of each type for each of 
the materials. Approximate dimensions were as fol- 


lows: 


Square—'/» in. by '/2 in. 

Rectangular—'/, in. by 1 in. 

I-beam—flanges 1 in. wide by ', in. thick; depth 2 
in.; web !/, in. thick 

Circular in. diameter 

Tubular—2 in. diameter, */ 3. in. thick 


The results of this series of tests are shown in Table 2. 
The predicted ultimate moments were determined from 
the charts of Fig. 22, which are based on minimum speci- 
tied values, and then corrected on the basis of the ulti- 
mate strength of coupons as compared with the specified 
values. Inspection of the data indicates that while gen- 
eral averages show reasonable correlation, the range of 
values is large. An examination of the distribution of 
results (not shown in the table) reveals that the ratio 
was less than 0.90 for only three tests and was greater 
than 1.20 for 15 beams, nine of Dowmetal and-three of 
each aluminum alloy. Two-thirds of the ratios were 
greater than 1.00 and, therefore, were on the conserva- 
tive side. 

A part of the discrepancy may be attributed to the 
use of the correction factor and to the fact that the 
tension and compression stress-strain curves were not 
identical. The balance results from the difficulty in 


obtaining coupons that actually represent the material 
in a beam. Coupons from the same beam sometimes 
showed differences in the order of 30 per cent. Full 
stress-strain curves were obtained in a number of cases 
for coupons from the tested beams and from similar 
untested beams. 


If the curves were nearly alike, the 


tu 
Fre Average for No. of Actual Ultimate Moments 
M.S.V.* Coupons Specimens Ratio: Predicted Ultimate Moments 
Beam Shape Material Lbs. per Sq.In. Lbs. per Sq.In. Tested Range Average 
Square 195 T-6 32,C00 32,700 4 1.11-1.32 1.24 
356 T-6 30,000 28,600 4 0.97—1.08 1.00 
Dow H 32,000 19,000 3 1,13-1.52 . 1.38 
Rectangle (on edge) 195 T-6 32,000 34,600 4 0. 86-0.94 0.91 
356 T-6 30,000 25,300 5 1.01-1.33 1.19 
Dow H 32,000 23,500 3 1.32-1.38 1.35 
Rectangle (flatwise) 195 T-6 32,000 34,900 3 0.92-1.17 1.03 
356 T-6 30,000 25,300 3 1.11-1.24 1.16 
: Dow H 32,000 25,200 3 1.21-1.23 1.22 
]-beam 195 T-6 32,000 39,000 3 1.09-1.12 1.10 
356 T-6 30,000 28,800 3 0.96-1.05 1.00 
Dow H 32,000 27,700 3 1.03-1.08 1.06 
Circular 195 T-6 32,000 31,200 3 0.90-1.07 0.96 
356 T-6 30,000 26,800 3 1.06-1.18 1.11 
Dow H 32,000 28,800 4 0.99-1.08 1.06 
Tubular 195 T-6 32,000 40,000 3 0.80-0.93 0.88 
356 T-6 30,000 29, 400 4 0.93-1.138 1.04 
Dow H 32,000 27,700 4 0.76-1.24 1.00 
Summary 
All Shapes 195 T-6 20 0.80-1.32 1.02 
356 T-6 22 0.93-1.33 1.09 
Dow H 20 0.76-1.52 1.16 
All Beams 62 0.80-1.52 1.09 


theoretical result, based on the fundamental method, 
was within 10 per cent of the test value. (Supple- 
mentary tests described below also indicate this degree 
of accuracy is possible.) It was found also that stand- 
ard '/; in. diameter test specimens, cast with the beams 
and tested with the skin undisturbed, were not repre- 
sentative of the beam material. When the ratios of 
actual to predicted moment were computed on the basis 
of these specimens, the spread in values was still large 
and the results were on the unconservative side for all 
but nine tests. | 

Results obtained from a few tests of beams machined 
from 24 ST extruded bar stock were as follows: 


AM, (Test) 
Beam Specimen Ratio: 
Shape No. M, (Predicted) 
Rectangle 1 1.04 
2 1.03 
I 1 0.93 
2 0.93 
Tee 1 1.03 


The correlation between predicted moments and test 
results for the complete plastic range are shown in Fig. 
17 for an I-beam of Dowmetal H-HT. Points on the 
straight line representing test results were computed by 
simple statics. In order to obtain the predicted 
moment, strain measurements were made on top and 
bottom flanges during the test. Thus, for a given load 
the measured strain corresponded to a certain outer fiber 
stress, f,, from which the moment could be calculated. 
The latter was based on a stress-strain curve for coupons 
from a similar untested beam but the variation in cou- 
pons made close correlation impossible. 

The effect of shift of the neutral axis in the plastic 
range was investigated for one cast aluminum-alloy 
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16 
ULTIMATE Moms 
/ 
/ 
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/ 
= 
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PREDICTED MOM 
| 
2 
40A0 ON BEAM x 107 LB. 
Fic. 17. 


195-T6 T-beam and the results are shown in Fig. 18. 
Curve (a) represents the moment computed from the 
test load by simple statics. The neutral axis was lo- 
cated from electric strain gage readings at various stages 
of loading. Using measured outer fiber strains and the 
true neutral axis, the moment for a given load was then 
predicted. These values are shown by curve (b). In 
the same way moments were also computed, curve (c), 


assuming the neutral axis always remained through the 


centroid of the section. The ratios of test moment to 
predicted moment are shown in the figure. It will be 
noted that the discrepancy between curves (b) and (c) 
is not large even though the neutral axis shifted almost 
10 per cent of the depth toward the compression flange. 
Strain remained nearly linear until the ultimate load 
was approached. Discrepancies at that time were 
probably due to nonlinear characteristics of the gages 
or to plastic flow during the recording period. 

An analysis was made of a number of production 
castings that had failed in bending during inspection 
testing. The predicted ultimate moment, based on 
coupon results, was usually within 10 per cent of the 
test value. Various types of cross sections were in- 
vestigated but all castings were of the cantilever type. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The method discussed above is based on the assump- 
tion that the relationship between stress and strain is 
the same for beam fibers as it is for simple tension and 
compression, and that this relationship holds for the 
full range of the stress-strain diagram. It appears to 
the author that the assumption is reasonable if the total 
strain is less than about 10 per cent. Maximum strains 
measured on the outer fibers of the cast beams agreed 
fairly well with tensile specimen strains. The measured 


strain at failure for a rectangular 24-ST duralumin 
beam, however, was found to be about 8 per cent, or 
less than half the tensile specimen elongation. This 
indicates that the beam fibers were not able to deform 
as if they were in simple tension. The computed outer 
fiber stress nevertheless was within 6 per cent of the 
ultimate strength of the tensile specimen. This correla- 
tion may be attributed to the fact that the stress-strain 
curve was almost flat beyond 10 per cent strain so that 
the area under the outer portion was practically a rec- 


tangle. The plastic bending factor, K,, is changed a — 


negligible amount by such an area. 

The method uses no other approximations except 
those involved in the graphical solution. Most of the 
equations contain several terms, some of which must be 
evaluated by computing the strain at a certain distance 
from the neutral axis and then determining the plastic 
bending factor from the approximate curve. An ap- 
proximate solution, which eliminates the latter step, 
may be made by assuming a ratio between the plastic 
bending factors involved. Suggested ratios are given 
in the Appendix. 

Cross sections for which the neutral axis is not an 
axis of symmetry can be solved by the method. If the 
tension and compression stress-strain curves are reason- 
ably alike, the available experimental evidence indicates 
that fair results can be obtained by assuming the neutral 
axis through the centroid. Actually it constantly shifts 
from this position after the proportional limit stress is 
exceeded in the outer fibers. The method can also be 
applied to the above problem when the stress-strain 
curves are not identical for tension and compression. 
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It sometimes happens that the ultimate strain in a 
coupon from an actual casting is considerably less than 
the specified value on which the plastic bending factor 
is based. The ultimate strength may agree reasonably 
well, however, with the specified ultimate strength. 
The plastic bending factor based on specified data still 
gives good results since it depends primarily on the ulti- 
mate strength and not on the ultimate strain. 

It is difficult to apply Saint-Venant’s approach to a 
cross section such as an I-beam with large fillets. If 
the fillets are neglected, the predicted result may be 
unduly conservative. One might compensate for the 
fillets by slightly increasing the actual flange and web 
thickness. 

Those familiar with Cozzone’s method* of solving 
problems in plastic bending will note that his stress inter- 
cept, fo, when written in terms of the plastic bending 
factor, becomes 


fo = 6Ky — 2fm 


where K; is the factor corresponding to the stress f,,. 
His moment equation may then be written 


Mc/I = — 2K) + 6K,(k — 1) 


This equation may be used to construct curves for vari- 


- ous values of k as Cozzone proposed. Cozzone’s equa- 


tion becomes identical with the author’s when the cross 
section is a rectangle. The methods do not agree for 
other cross sections because of an approximation in 
Cozzone’s approach to these problems. For example, 
an I-beam can be considered as made up of a rectangular 
web, extending the full depth of the beam, and the pro- 
jecting flanges. The resisting moment of the web when 
computed separately from Cozzone’s equation would be 
correct. However, that portion of the area under the 
stress-strain diagram which applies to the flanges should 
be replaced with a small trapezoidal area whose moment 
with respect to the origin is the same as that of the 
original area. The sloping line of this small trapezoid 
will not coincide with the corresponding line from f,, to 
fo in the larger trapezoid. 

Another way of showing the approximation is to con- 
sider the total resisting moment of the I-beam as being 
equal to the resisting moment of the outer rectangle 
minus that of the inner rectangles. The trapezoid for 
the former will have ordinates fy) and f,,, for the latter 
they will be fo’ and f,,’, the latter being the true stress 
at the inner surface of the flange. A solution made in 
this way will give results identical with those obtained 
by the author. Following the same reasoning, Coz- 


zone’s method can be extended to shapes such as T- 
beams where the neutral axis is not an axis of sym- 
metry. 

In the preceding discussion, it is not intended to de- 
tract from Cozzone’s method but rather to point out 
the reason why the two methods agree for rectangular 
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beams but are not identica] for other types of cross 
sections. The approximation that Cozzone makes is 


not large. 


Appendix 


DERIVATIONS AND NUMERICAL EXAMPLES 


Bending moment expressions for various types of 
cross sections are derived below unless previously dis- 
cussed. All numerical examples are for sand-cast 
aluminum-alloy 356-T6 beams. Data for this material 
will be found in Fig. 11. All solutions are based on 
identical stress-strain curves in tension and compres- 
sion. Ultimate resisting moment may be com- 
puted from the derived expressions or from the data in 


Fig. 22. 


Beam Shape No. 1—Rectangular Beam (Fig. 1b): 

From Eq. (5): M = 3(I/c)K;. . 

Example 1: = 1in.,h = 2in., fn = Fr = 30,000 
Ibs. per sq.in. 

From Fig. 11, A, = 13,800 lbs. per sq.in. for this 
value of fn. = 3 X 0.667 X 13,800 = 27,600 in. Ibs. 

Alternative solution: From Fig. 22, R = 41,500 lbs. 
per sq.in. M, = RI/c = 41,500 X 0.667 = 27,7 
in.Ibs. 

Example 2: b = 1 in., h = 2in., M = 20,000 in.|bs. 

Then K, = 20,000/(3 X 0.667) = 10,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in. 

From Fig. 11, fm = 23,500 lbs. per sq.in. 


Beam Shape No. 2—Circular Beam (Fig. 6): 

From Eq. (7), M = '/2D*J;. 

Problems are solved in the same manner as for the 
rectangular beam, except that the J; curve is used in- 
stead of the K, curve in Fig. 11. 


Beam Shape No. 3—Rectangular Cross Section with Cen- 
tral Hole (Fig. 22): 


This case may be solved by subtracting the resisting 
moment of the inner rectangle from that of the outer 


rectangle. 
Thus 
I I, 
M = 3\|-K,; — 
bh? 
- G)*] 
where 


K,; = the plastic bending factor corresponding to 
-stress f,, and strain e,, in the outer fibers 
the factor corresponding to stress f’ and 

strain e’ at the boundary of the hole. 
Since strain is linear, e’ = (d/h)em. 
Example 1: b = 1in., h = 2in., d = 0.5in., fn = 
F,, = 30,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 
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From Fig. 11, Ky = Ky, = 13,800 Ibs. per sq.in. 
lm = €y = 0.03; e’ = (0.5/2.0) X 0.03 = 0.0075 

From Fig. 11, f’ = 23,200 Ibs. per sq.in., K,’ = 10,300 
Ibs. per sq.in. 

Substituting: = 26,300 in.Ibs. 

Alternative solution: From Fig. 22, R, = 6,600 Ibs. 
per sq.in. for d/h = 0.25. M, = R,bh? = 6,600 X 
1 X 4 = 26,400 in.Ibs. 

Example 2: Data are the same as above except that 
the bending moment, /, is known, and the outer fiber 
stress, f,, is required. For an approximate solution as- 
sume a value for K,’/K,. Ranges of values are roughly 
as follows: 


d/h 0.1 0. 
Ky'/Ky 0.3-0.6 0. 


—0.9 


For the assumed ratio, compute A, from the formula 
and determine f,, from Fig. 11. The error can be de- 
termined by solving for the moment, .V, corresponding 
to this stress as in Example 1. Further trials can be 
made if desired. 


Beam Shape No. 4—Tubular Beam (Fig. 22): 


The resisting moment of a tubular beam is equal to 
the moment for the outer cylinder minus the moment 
for the inner cylinder. 

Hence 


M = '/.D*J, — 


where D and D, are the outer and inner diameters, re- 
spectively. If ¢ is the thickness of the tube, D, = 
D — 2t and 


M = '/.D%{ J, — (1 — (2t/D)]*J,} 


J; = the plastic bending factor corresponding to 
stress f,, and strain e, in the outer fi- 
bers 

J; = the plastic bending factor corresponding to 
stress f’ and strain e’ at the inner sur- 
face 


Example 1: D = 2 in., t = 0.20 in., fp = Fu = 
30,000 Ibs. per sq.in., ém = 0.03, e’ ='[1 — (0.4/2)]0.03 
= 0.024. 

From the J; curve (Fig. 11): /, = 9,000 lbs. per 
sq.in., J;’ = 8,700 lbs. per sq.in. 

Substituting: M, = 18,200 in.lbs. assuming crip- 
pling is not a factor. 

Alternative Solution (Fig. 22a): D/;t = 10, R, = 
2,300 Ibs. per sq.in., M, = R,D* = 18,400 in.Ibs. 

Example 2: If the moment is known and the stress 
is required, follow the procedure of Example 2, Beam 
Shape No. 3, assuming a value for the ratio J,’/J,. 
This ratio varies roughly from 0.7 to 0.95 for D/t ratios 
from 5 to 20. 


1947 


Beam Shape No. 5—I-Beam (Fig. 5): 
From Eq. (6): 


Example 1: b = 1 in., b’ = 0.25 in., h = 2 in, 
t = 0.25 in., fm = Fu = 30,000 tbs. per sq.in. : 

For an outer fiber stress, f,, = Fr, = 30,000 Ibs. per 
sq.in., the corresponding strain, e,, = 0.03, and K,; = 
13,800 Ibs. per sq.in. 

The strain at the inner surface of the flange (Fig. 5b) 
is e’ = [1 — (2t/h)]e,, = 0.0225. Entering Fig. 11 with 
this value of strain, the stress-strain curve shows the 
corresponding stress to be 28,700 Ibs. per sq.in. and 
K,’ = 13,200 lbs. per sq.in. 

Substituting in the equation: 


M, = 2[13,800 — 0.75 X (0.75)? 13,200] 
= 14,500 in.Ibs. 


Example 2: Data are the same as in Example | ex- 
cept that 17 = 10,000 in.Ibs. is given and the outer 
fiber stress is required. 
be obtained as follows: 

The ratio, K,’/K, will vary from about 0.7 for thick 
flanges to 0.95 for thin flanges. Assuming a value of 
0.90 and substituting in the equation: K, = 8,060 Ibs. 
per sq.in. and f,, = 19,000 Ibs. per sq.in. Checking, 
the moment when computed for this stress as in Ex- 
ample 1 is 10,200 in.Ibs. 


Beam Shape No. 6—Channel with Neutral Axis Parallel to 
6 Tee Beam with Neutral Axis Perpendicular to 
It is assumed in this case that the neutral axis is 

through the centroid of the area. Actually, it shifts 

from this position as plastic bending occurs. However, 
the resulting error in computing the ultimate moment 
appears to be small. The problem has two solutions 
depending on whether the neutral axis is in the web or in 
the flange. 

Case 1. Neutral Axis in Web (Fig. 19): 

The resisting moment of the area below the neutral 
axis is one-half of that for a rectangle of twice the 
depth or 
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The resisting moment of the area above the neutral 
axis iS 
bor K — — — t)?K,’ 
Adding: 
M = bee? Kp + — — — 


(2) ( be 
- + Ky - -- 
E Kp fi 1 =) K; | 


where 

Kp = factor corresponding to stress f. and strain é: 

Kn = factor corresponding to stress f; and strain é, 

K, = factor corresponding to stress f’ and strain e’ 

é: = (a/c)e = strain at top of flange 

€& = €», = maximum strain at bottom of web 

e — = strain at bottom of flange 

fi, fo, and f’ = stresses corresponding to strains 
41, and e’, respectively, in stress-strain 
diagram 


When the flange is in compression, obviously the 
tensile stress, fo, in the web governs. However, it 
should be emphasized that when the flange is in tension 
and the load approaches the ultimate condition, the 
compressive stress, f2, and the tensile stress, f;, may have 
the same order of magnitude and the latter will reach a 
critical value when the compressive stress is below 
“block compression” ultimate. 

For example, if the material is sand-cast aluminum 
alloy 356-T6 and «/¢: = '/2, fe = 30,000 Ibs. per sq.in. 
(compression), é2 = 0.03, then e, = '/2 X 0.03 = 0.015 
and f; = 26,700 Ibs. per sq.in. (tension). 

Hence, the tensile stress in the flange is not far from 
its ultimate value even though the compressive stress is 
quite conservative if it is assumed that crippling is 
not a factor. 

Example 1: 6 = 1in., h = 2in., = 0.25 in., = 
0.25 in., fm = Fr = 30,000 Ibs. per sq.in., e,, = e, = 
0.03;- flange in compression. 

Assuming the neutral axis at the centroid: ¢ = 0.76 
in., = 1.24 in., then 


€2 = €m = 0.03 f, = fm = 30,000 Ibs. per sq.in, 
1 fi = 27,600 Ibs. per sq.in. 
= = 0.018 f’ = 25,600 Ibs. per sq.in. 
@ Ky2 = 13,800 Ibs. per sq.in. 
pow = 12,600 Ibs. per sq.in. 
Ce ; K;’ = 11,500 Ibs. per sq.in. 


Substituting: 1/7, = 10,200 in.Ibs. 
The problem,may be solved more readily from the 
data in Fig. 22. 


Example 2: When the moment is known and the 


stress, fm, is desired, assume K,’ = 0.9K yp, Kp = 0.9K p, 
and solve for Kp. 
from Fig. 11. 

Case 2. Neutral Axis in Flange (Fig. 29): 

The resisting moment of the area above the neutral 
axis is 


Determine the corresponding f,, 


b @,= Cm 


(@2)T-SECTION (©)STRAIN (c) STRESS 


Fic. 20. 


The resisting moment of the area below the neutral 
axis is 
Kp + — be) (t — 
Adding: 


2 2 
(2) Kp + Kn +(1 we 1) 
Cy 


The nomenclature is the same as in the previous 
problem. Examples are solved as in Case 1. 


Beam Shape No. 7—Cross or I-Beam Section with Neutral 
Axis Perpendicular to Flanges (Fig. 22): 
This case may be solved by adding the resisting 
moments of the separate rectangles. 
Thus 


2tb? 
= Ky 


h 
th? | K — ¥—) 
[ x, + K; 


K, = factor corresponding to stress f,, and strain 


— 
ll 


Ky + 


II 


Cm 
K,’ = factor corresponding to stress f’ and strain e’ 
e’ (b'/b)e,, = strain at face of web 


f’ = stress corresponding to strain e’ in stress-_ 
strain diagram 


Problems are solved as for Beam Shape No. 5. 
For approximate solution, the ratio A,’/Ay, varies 
from about 0.6 to 0.9 for b’/b ratios between '/; 


and ! as 


Cm fom 
(@)CROSS SECTION (b)STRAIN (c) STRESS 
Fic’ 21. 
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Beam Shape No. 8—Symmetrical Rectangular Cross Sec- 
tion with Two Holes (Fig. 21): 


This case may be solved as a combination of a solid 
rectangular beam and Beam Shape No. 3 . 
Thus 


bth’)? 


2 2 h’ 
where 
K, = factor corresponding to stress f,, and strain e,, 
K, = factor corresponding to stress f’ and strain e’ 
K," = factor corresponding to stress f” and strain e” 
e’ = (h’/h)e, = strain at outer boundary of a 
hole 
e” = (d’/h)e, = strain at inner boundary of a 
hole 


f’ and f” = stresses corresponding to strain e’ and e”, 
respectively, in stress-strain diagram 


Example: b = 1in., h = 2 in., d’ = 0.50 in., d = 
0.25, h’ = 1 in., fm = Fi, = 30,000 Ibs. per sq.in., 
€m = 0.03, e’ = 1/2 X 0.03 = 0.015, e” = (0.50/2) X 
0.03 = 0.0075. 

From Fig. 11: A, = 13,800 lbs. per sq.in., Ky’ = 
12,200 Ibs. per sq.in., K,;” = 10,300 Ibs. per sq.in. 

Substituting: 7, = 22,800 lbs. per sq.in. 


BEAM SHAPE |ULTIMATE MOMENT] ULTIMATE MOMENT FACTORS || FIG.22(a)- ULTIMATE MOMENTS VALUES 
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ULTIMATE MOMENT FacTors 


The ultimate moment expression for various beam 
shapes can be reduced to the simple forms given in 
Fig. 22 and the results plotted asshown. The computa- 
tion is somewhat laborious for some of the shapes and is 
scarcely worthwhile unless many beams are to. be 
checked. However, the data of Fig. 22 may be used to 
good advantage for materials not shown by introducing 
the correction factor discussed previously. For ex- 
ample, the ultimate moment of the 24-ST extruded 
aluminum beams mentioned under ‘‘Test Results’’ may 
be computed from the data for 14-ST aluminum-alloy 
forging since the stress-strain curves of these two ma- 
terials are of the same general shape. The average 
ultimate tensile strength of the 24-ST was 68,400 Ibs. 
per sq.in. compared to 65,000 Ibs. per sq.in., the mini- 
mum specified value for 14-ST. Hence, the correction 
factor is 1.05. When computed in this way, predicted 
moments have been found to be within 2 per cent of 
values determined from 24-ST diagrams. 

It should be emphasized that the data in Fig. 22 are 
based on the assumptions that tension and compression 
stress-strain curves are identical and that crippling 
stress is not a factor. 
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FIG.22 (6b) ULTIMATE MOMENT VALUES 
BASED ON MINIMUM SPECIFIED VALUES 
BEAM SHAPE -6 2 NOTE: VALUES OF Rr BELOW ARE BASED ON ULTIMATE TENSILE STRESS AT 
ei Mu=Rpd,4 be BOTTOM OF BEAM SHOWN. RESULTS ARE CONSERVATIVE IF BOTTOM IS IN COMPRESSION. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 

Consideration of an extreme or “theoretical” case is often the 
most practical means of clarifying thought and bringing out 
basic principles, such as Professor Williams has attempted in his 
Letter to the Editor in the JoURNAL OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
ScIENCES, page 236, April, 1947, but apparently without full use 
of the possibilities implied in his interesting approach. 

Many writers have stressed the alleged inappropriateness of 
ordinary efficiency conceptions to rocket propulsion. But why 
set up arbitrary or conventional limitations in the use of such a 
broadly versatile parameter? In any use of efficiency as the ratio 


of useful to expended energy or power, each must, of course, be 
defined for the purpose at hand and the basic assumptions made 


clear; but, after all, energy remains the same kind of thing 
whether applied to pushing on an outside medium such as air or 
on mass initially carried in the craft itself. The differences in 
treatment are mainly concerned with the kind of energy ratios 
desired for comparative analysis and with the frame of reference 
chosen for the speed. 

For simple momentum theory applied to propellers, this frame 
of reference is most naturally the medium through which the 
aircraft flies and on which the propeller acts to produce propulsive 
force. Here the useful power can certainly be defined, if desired, 
as the product of thrust and speed, regardless of whether such 
thrust is used for acceleration, for counteracting gravity, or ex- 
clusively for overcoming resistance to level flight at constant 


%) 
< 
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speed. For any such purpose, singly or in combination, Profes- 
sor Williams’ Eq. (1) is perfectly valid, assuming that the 
change in mass, the slipstream rotation, and blade friction are all 
negligible. However, his Eq. (2), for pure rocket propulsion, 
apparently does not fit the range of conditions for which it is 
set up. 

The specific trouble with the latter equation is not that it is 
used for accelerated flight but that it ignores one of the basic 
conditions of rocket propulsion—namely, the varying mass of 
unit itself.* Take first the case, which is simplest and also most 
closely analogous to ordinary propeller use—i.e., constant speed 
V, constant drag F, constant exhaust velocity v (relative to the 
propelled unit), and constant rate of discharge dm/dt. If mp is 
the initial mass and m the mass after traversing a distance s, the 
thrust equals the drag and is F = —v(dm/dt) = v(m) — m)/t, 
and the total drag energy is Fs = (vs/t)(mo — m) = vV(mo — m). 
The total energy expended is in two terms: (1) The change in 
kinetic energy of the craft itself: AE, = (V?/2)(mo — m), and 
and (2) the fuel energy (considering only the part mechanically 
effective in creating momentum): AE; = (v?/2)(mo — m). If 
Fs is termed the useful energy, as in conventional usage, the 
efficiency is 

Fs 2V/v 
+ SE V?/(v? + 1) 
the overall value in this case being the same as the constant 
instantaneous value. Here the frame of reference for the velocity 
V is naturally the medium creating the drag F. 

It will be noted that Eq. (1),¢ as might be expected, gives zero 
efficiency for either v = 0 or V = 0, and a maximum of unity for 
v = V. As V increases to values greater than v, the efficiency 
again approaches zero (not ~, as would appear from Professor 
Williams’ equation). For no resistance other than inertia, a ra- 
tional definition of ‘‘useful power” might be the rate at which 
kinetic energy of the propelled unit is increased. Thus, by 
similar methods, neglecting second order effects of the accelera- 
tion on the exhaust velocity, the instantaneous efficiency: 


m = dE,/dEy = (V/v)[2 — (V/»)] (2) 


the frame of reference for V being taken here as simply the state of 
rest (or “‘motion”’) when m = mo. Such a reference in the general 
case is, of course, arbitrary and permits referring the result to any 
desired “‘initial’’ condition (ordinarily at rest relative to the earth). 
It is of interest that precisely the same result is obtained from the 
previous case by assuming that the reduction of mass imposes a 
negative increment on the useful energy instead of a positive in- 
crement on the total energy expended. 

On the basis of Eq. (2), the efficiency still has a maximum value 
of unity when V = v but drops to zero again when V = 2v. The 
negative efficiency values for still larger values of V can be ex- 
plained by the fact that under such conditions the relative mass is 
decreasing faster than can be counterbalanced by the increase in 
V?, thus actually reducing the kinetic energy (on the assumed 
basis of V = 0 when m = mp). 

For vertical rocket flight outside the atmosphere, a more prac- 
tical concept of efficiency is based on the directly useful (because 
usable) kinetic energy attained by a residual mass mafter discharge 
of its available fuel energy and its accompanying mass. On this 
basis, with constant acceleration a and allowance for an assumed 
constant g directly opposing the motion, the total effective fuel 
energy is the same as before: FE; = (v?/2)(mp — mo) and the final 
kinetic energy for the mass m is of course E, = mV?/2. But for 
constant exhaust speed 7, F = —vdm/dt = a(mo — m) = m(a + g) 
which, integrated from the starting condition, gives 
log, (mo/m) = (t/vi}(a + g). Then 


* A similar oversight is apparent in Mr. Krzywoblocki’s Letter to the 
7 meg emcee OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, Vol. 14, No. 5, p. 310, 
May, 1947. 

+ Corresponds to Eq. (13), page 24, JouRNAL oF THE AERONAUTICAL 
Scrences, January; 1947, by :Krzywoblocki and McCloy by a 
more circuitous method. , 


tion 


2.72 739 20.) 54.6 148.4 403.4 1097 2981 m,/m—22,02% 


Fic. 1. Energy, acceleration, velocity, and mass ratios for 
rocket with constant exhaust velocity, constantly accelerated 
against gravity. 


V = at = v/[1 + (g/a)] logs (mo/m) 


making 
Ex v2 log,? (mo/m) 


E; = [1 + (g/a)}*{(mo/m) — 1] (3) 


Conditions involving variable exhaust speed and rate of mass dis- 
charge, with or without various forms of drag, can be similarly 
set up. 

Eq. (8), so far from being meaningless, is most interesting and 
instructive. It is plotted in Fig. 1 in the form (E;/E;)[1 + (g/a)]? 
vs. (V/v)[1 + (g/a)] and mo/m. 

Efficiency on this basis will obviously never reach unity, since 
part of the energy expended is used for accelerating the unex- 
pended fuel mass in the wrong direction and a variable amount 
of energy in general remains in the expended mass. The well- 
known fact is further apparent that energy is economized by 
building up the kinetic energy of the rocket as rapidly as possible. 
Thus, the maximum efficiency (neglecting heat losses) is 0.647 for 
a = © (or no gravity), which is further reduced to 0.450 for 
a = 5g (apparent weight of 6 X gravity), probably the maxi- 
mum desirable value for human beings. 

From the same efficiency equation, the optimum dischargable 
mass, relative to the residual mass m, is (mp9 — m)/m = 3.94; 
in other words, optimum utilization of the available energy will 
be had by applying it to the discharge of material weighing nearly 
four times the total rocket weight with the rest of its useful load. 
It is of particular interest that this optimum dischargable mass is 
independent of other parameters such as acceleration, ultimate 
speed, and even the amount of fuel energy available; but, on the 
other hand, this makes the optimum proportion of energy to mass 
quite variable. Ordinary chemical energy is, of course, unavoid- 
ably saddled with an exhaust mass that, although inadequate for 
present airplane speeds, would be much more than optimum for 
many possible purposes. Nuclear energy, on the other hand, 
would apparently always require the addition of extra mass to 
be energized for propulsive use. 

For example, a trip around the moon and return (still in the 
fantastic class to most aeronautical engineers, including the 
writer!) would require a speed of about 36,000 ft. per sec. at the 
end of the acceleration period (consuming not quite 4 min. at 
a = 5g). The corresponding kinetic energy, per pound of residual 
weight, would be 36,000?/(2g) = 20.2 X 10® which, divided by 
the efficiency 0.45, gives a required mechanically effective fuel 
energy of 45 X 108 ft.lbs., or 57,800 B.t.u. per lb. The latter 
figure is about ten times the heat energy of the best known chem- 


(Continued on page 488) 
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The Problem of Escape from the 
Earth by Rocket 


FRANK J. MALINA* ann MARTIN SUMMERFIELD? 
California Institute of Technology 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of imparting to a given pay load the necessary 
velocity to escape from the earth is re-examined in the light of 
recently released information on wartime rockets. The funda- 
mental equations of motion of a rocket in outward radial flight 
are derived and the influence of each of the following design 
parameters is examined: c, the effective jet velocity; ¢, the ratio 
of propellant mass to initial mass; /p, the time of powered flight; 
u, the ratio of initial mass to maximum cross-sectional area; and 
Ca, the drag coefficient based on the same cross-sectional area. 

The exhaust velocities attainable under standard conditions 
with rocket propellants range between 6,200 ft. per sec. for nitric 
acid-aniline and 10,200 ft. per sec. for oxygen-hydrogen, the for- 
mer being representative of dense propellants and the latter of 
light propellants. On the basis of the design characteristics of 
the V-2 rocket, it is believed that the maximum practical value of 
¢ that may be realized is about 0.85. Therefore, it is concluded 
that single-step rockets utilizing propellants that develop their 
energy by chemical reaction cannot escape from the earth. 
Escape may be accomplished by single-step rockets, however, if 
nuclear sources of energy can be used to heat gases of low mole- 
cular weight in order to provide much higher exhaust velocities. 

The analysis is extended to calculate the velocity achieved 
by a multiple-step rocket. The overall mass of the rocket and the 
maximum velocity of the last step are related to the number of 
steps and to the ratio of the masses of successive steps. 

It is shown that the necessary velocity can be attained with 
any of the rocket propellants available by proper choice of the 
number of steps. Various examples of multiple-step rockets 
capable of projecting instrumental pay loads away from the earth 
are presented. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


M* HAS LONG SPECULATED on the possibility of 
escaping from the earth, or at least of projecting 
bodies from the earth toward other bodies in space. 
Many papers have been written on various aspects of 
the subject, including the problems of navigation among 
the planets and questions of what may be discovered 
among the heavenly bodies. 

Of all these questions the problem to be considered 
first is the means of escaping from the gravitational 
field of the earth. Calculations on various schemes have 
been previously presented by Ziolkowsky,' Goddard,’ 
Lorenz,’ Senftleben,* Oberth,> Rynin,® Campbell,’ 
Ley,’ Ackeret,’ and others. Recent German and Ameri- 
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can achievements in the field of rocketry, as exemplified 
by the V-2 long-range rocket and the “‘WAC Corporal” 
high-altitude rocket," justify the need for a re-evalua- 
tion of the feasibility of escape. It is on this problem 
that the present paper is concentrated. 

In general, two methods of attaining the necessary 
high velocities have been considered: the gun and the 
rocket. Previous investigations have conclusively 
demonstrated, on theoretical grounds, that the maxi- 
mum velocity that can be imparted to a projectile 
using a gun of unlimited length and propelled by the 
most energetic chemical propellants possible is insuf- 
ficient to enable it to escape from the earth. The veloc- 
ity attainable by a rocket, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches that required for escape provided the mass 
ratio, i.e., the ratio of the contained propellant weight 
to the gross weight of the rocket, is made sufficiently 
high. Furthermore, by means of multiple-step rockets, 
the final velocity can be increased even more. On the 
basis of data on the exhaust velocity obtainable with 
different propellants, as presented below, the conditions 
required for escape have been calculated. It is con- 
cluded that it is now within engineering feasibility to 
propel a body with the required velocity. 


NOTATION 
a = acceleration of rocket at any instant 
A = projected area of rocket 
c = effective exhaust velocity of rocket jet = F/m 
Ca = average value of c during powered flight 
Ca = drag coefficient based on area A 
D = drag due to air resistance = CA (*/spv?) 
F = thrust of rocket 
g = acceleration due to gravity at any point 
Lo = acceleration due to gravity at earth’s surface 
G = overall mass ratio of step rocket = Mo')/M, 
h = altitude above surface of earth 
K = ratio of Cg of rocket to that assumed in Fig. 3 
m = mass ejected from rocket per unit time in exhaust jet 
M = mass of rocket at any instant 
M, = mass of empty rocket (pay load and propellant ex- 
cluded) 
My, = mass of propellant in rocket 
M, = mass of pay load carried. by rocket 
Mo =‘ = initial gross mass of rocket = M, + Mp + 1% 


M,.™ = empty mass of mth step of multiple-step rocket 
M,™ = mass of propellant contained in mth step 


= initial mass of nth step = + My™ + 

n = ratio of acceleration of rocket to go 

N = number of steps in multiple-step rocket; Nth step is 
last to fire ‘nat 

r = distance from center of earth 
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’e = radius of earth celeration due to drag is so small that the velocity loss 
S velocity ratio’ = (ov + over the interval of traverse of the atmospheric layer 
be can be neglected. That this size effect is favorable can 
' = velocity of rocket at any instant be seen from the fact that, for similar bodies of various 
Ue = escape velocity sizes, the air resistance is proportional to the square of 
% = velocity of rocket at end of firing of nth step any dimension whereas the mass varies as the cube of 
€ = structural factor = M,™/(M,™ + M,™) the same dimension. The deceleration, therefore, is in- 
r = pay-load ratio = Mi/M,“) 1 thn 
= gross mass per unit projected area of rocket = Mo/A preps 
po = atmospheric density at sea level This question is treated quantitatively in Section 3. 
a = ratio of atmospheric density to standard sea-level The peripheral speed of the earth’s surface at the 
density equator is 1,530 ft. per sec., less than 5 per cent of the 
5 = propellant loading ratio = Mp/M. = (1—)(1—€) escape velocity at the surface of the earth. It is con- 


2. REQUIREMENTS FOR ESCAPE FROM THE EARTH 


[ The familiar problem of the motion of a body in the 
earth’s gravitational field can be analyzed to derive the 
value of the necessary velocity for escape. The ac- 
celeration of gravity at any distance from the earth’s 
center is given by the following equation: 


g0(r.?/r?) = golr.?/(re + h)?] (1) 


The minimum velocity of escape at any distance is 
calculable from the following equation, on the basis of 
conservation of energy: 


= gdr = J,” golre?/r*)dr = gol(r.2/r) (2) 
2g0/(re + h) (3) 


The radius of the earth at the equator is 21.0 X 10° 
ft., and the corresponding acceleration of gravity, cor- 
rected for the centrifugal effect of the earth’s rotation, 
is 32.2 ft. per sec. per sec. Inserting these values in 
Eq. (3), the graph shown in Fig. 1 is obtained. The re- 
quired velocity for escape at sea level is 36,700 ft. per 
sec. 

The effect of air resistance is neglected in Eq. (3). 
The curve of Fig. 1 needs modification because of air 
resistance only within the height of the atmospheric 
layer, about 50 miles, if at all. However, for rockets of a 
size sufficiently large to accomplish the flight, the de- 
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Fic. 1. Dependence of escape velocity on distance from the 


earth. 


sidered permissible to neglect this quantity in the pres- 
ent analysis, although a more refined trajectory calcula- 
tion would perhaps make use of some of this initial veloc- 
ity. 

The effect of the gravitational attraction of the moon 
on a rocket leaving the earth in a direction away from 
the moon can be neglected. The mass of the moon is 
1/s that of the earth, and its distance is 60 times the 
radius of the earth; thus the initial potential energy of 
the rocket due to the moon’s field is only 0.02 per cent 
that due to the earth. In the case of a rocket directed 
toward the moon, the proximity of the moon is sufficient 
to reduce the required initial kinetic energy by 2 per 
cent, or the required escape velocity, by 400 ft. per sec. 
The effects in both cases are considered negligible in the 
computations in this paper. 


3. PERFORMANCE PARAMETERS OF THE ROCKET 


In this section the basic performance parameters of a 
rocket launched vertically from the earth’s surface will 
be discussed. The parameters have been studied in 
connection with the sounding rocket.'" '* However, for 
purposes of the present investigation, a further con- 
sideration of their significance is desirable. An analysis 
of only the powered flight of the rocket is required. It 
will be assumed that the propulsion system delivers a 
constant thrust obtained from the ejection of mass car- 
ried wholly in the rocket. The energy of the ejected 
mass is acquired from either a molecular or a nuclear 
process. 

During powered flight the mass of the rocket at any 
instant is given by the equation 


M = Mofl — S(t/t,)] (4) 


and the fundamental equation of motion has the form 


a = dv/dt = (F — D — Mg)/M (5) 


Substituting F = mc = (M,/t,)c, D = CypycA(v*/2), 
and Eq. (4) in Eq. (5), the following relation is ob- 
tained: 


a (6) 


and on integrating 
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tc v1 
Capos 


1— dt gdt+ (7) 


For the case of flight in empty space, the drag term in 
Eq. (7) vanishes, and on integrating one obtains the 
well-known relation for the velocity of the rocket during 
powered flight if the variation of gravitational accelera- 
tion is neglected, 


v = —cln [1 —¢(t/t,)] — got + % (8) 
At the end of powered flight when ¢ = ¢, 
Umar. = —Cln (1 — £) — golp + % (9) 


It should be noted that Eq. (9) holds even if the thrust 
acting on the rocket is variable. 

Returning to Eq. (7), it is seen that the performance 
of the rocket is determined by six design parameters— 
c, ¢, toy w, Ca, and v, which can be varied by the de- 
signer, and by two parameters, g and poo, which are inde- 
pendent of the rocket design. 

The influence of the design parameters f,, u, and C, 
on the maximum velocity that a rocket can achieve for 
the case ¢ = 0.80, c, = 7,700 ft. per sec., 1 = 0, and 
g = go is shown in Fig. 2. The curves have been com- 
puted using the drag coefficient given in Fig. 3 and at- 
mospheric density and temperature distributions given 
for the N.A.C.A. standard atmosphere.!* The graph 
can be used equally well for rockets having a drag char- 
acteristic differing from that in Fig. 3 by a multiplica- 
tive constant. The drag factor K therefore has been 
introduced to permit the use of other drag coefficient 
curves that have a shape similar to the one shown in 
Fig. 3. In a like manner, by using a factor equal to 


the ratio of the density at sea level to that at the launch-° 


ing altitude, Fig. 2 can be made to apply approximately 
to the flight of rockets launched from high elevations 
where the atmosphere density is reduced. 

In Fig. 4 the effects on the maximum rocket velocity 
of the propellant loading parameter ¢ and of the effec- 
tive exhaust velocity c are shown for the case tf, = 30 
sec., u/K = © (i.e., drag is neglected), % = 0,g = go. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the curves in 
Figs. 2and 4. First, the shorter the duration of firing, 
the larger will be the velocity of the rocket at the end of 
burning. This effect results from the decreased loss 
caused by the constant deceleration due to gravity. 
This principle cannot be applied to rocket design with- 
out considering the simultaneous effects of the increased 
mass of the propulsion system required for a short firing 
duration and the increased structural mass arising from 
high acceleration loads. Second, the greater the propel- 
lant mass loading ratio ¢, the higher will be the velocity 
at the end of burning, and, furthermore, as ¢ approaches 
unity, the terminal velocity becomes infinite. Third, 
the loss in velocity due to atmospheric drag diminishes 
as the value of u increases, the loss being inversely pro- 
portional to yw [ef. Eq. (7)]. For rockets of similar 
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geometrical shape propelled in the same trajectory, the 
parameter yu is proportional to the product of the average 
density and the length of the rocket. Consequently, 
the loss in velocity due to drag is inversely proportional 
to the length of the rocket. Fig. 2 shows that for 4, = 
30 sec., ¢ = 0.8, and c = 7,700 ft. per sec., the loss is 10 
per cent at » = 650 lbs. per sq.ft., and 3 per cent at u = 
2,000. An acid-aniline rocket having an average den- 
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Properties of Several Propellant Combinations 
Mixture Calculated Exhaust Average 

Ratio Combustion Average Velocity at Exhaust Propellant 

Propellant (Oxidizer/- Temperature Density Sea Level Velocity Loading 
Combination Fuel) (°F.) (Lbs./Cu.Ft.) (Ft. per Sec.) (Ft. per Sec.) Ratio 

Nitromethane (monopropellant) Sa 3,950 71.0 6,150* 7,240¢ 0.995t 
Red fuming nitric acid-aniline 3.0 5,070 85.9 6,200 7,300 0.995 
Hydrogen peroxide (87%)-methy] alcohol 4.0 4,160 75.5 6,300 7,420 0.995 
Oxygen (liquid)-ethyl alcohol 1.5 5,260 60.4 6,870 8,090 0.991 
Oxygen (liquid)-hydrogen (liquid) 3.0 4,390 14.8 10,150 12,000 0.960 


* The sea-level exhaust velocities are calculated on the basis of a steady combustion pressure of 300 Ibs. per sq.in. abs. and an exit 


pressure of 14.7 lbs. per sq.in. abs. 


An optimum nozzle area ratio is assumed (about 4.0). 
by 12.5 per cent to allow for imperfect combustion and imperfect flow. 
t The average exhaust velocities are 18 per cent greater than the sea-level values. 


The theoretical values have been reduced 


This is the approximate average increase due to 


reduced atmospheric back pressure during an assumed vertical flight. : 
t The calculated propellant loading ratios listed in the last column are the minimum values required to enable a rocket to attain the 


escape velocity. A constant acceleration of 20g, is assumed, and drag is neglected. 


sity of 50 Ibs. per cu.ft. will suffer a loss of only 3 per 
cent in terminal velocity due to drag if it is about 40 ft. 
long. This conclusion is significant in the later con- 
siderations of rockets designed to escape from the earth, 
since the calculations show that such rockets are large 
enough so that the neglect of the drag term is justified. 

In Table 1 the practical effective exhaust velocities for 
several liquid propellants are listed. It appears highly 
improbable that exhaust velocities higher than those 
listed in Table 1 can be obtained from molecular reac- 
tions. The possibility of obtaining much higher ex- 
haust velocities by heating gaseous hydrogen with the 
energy released by a nuclear process has been suggested. 
The advantage of using hydrogen as a working fluid is 
that, because of its low molecular weight, a large en- 
thalpy drop can be obtained with a temperature not ex- 
ceeding that already in use in rocket motors. Calcu- 
lated exhaust velocities for various chamber tempera- 
tures are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Exhaust Velocities Obtainable with Hydrogen as Working Fluid 
Chamber Heat Exhaust 
Temperature Required Velocity 
(°F.) (B.t.u. per Lb.) (Ft. per Sec.) 
5,000 20,700 23,400 
7,000 49,000 29,100 
9,000 113,000 36,400 
11,000 152,000 42,300 


Nore: The calculations of the heat required and the exhaust 
velocity take into account the dissociation of hydrogen at these 
high temperatures. The theoretical values of the exhaust veloc- 
ity have been lowered by 5.0 per cent to allow for heat losses 
and imperfect flow. The calculation assumes a chamber pressure 
of 300 Ibs. per sq.in. abs. and an exit pressure of 14.7 Ibs. per sq.in. 
abs. and flow with constant composition. 


4. SINGLE-STEP ROCKETS DESIGNED TO ESCAPE FROM 
THE EARTH 


The outward radial flight of a rocket starting at the 
earth’s surface with zero initial velocity will now be 
considered with the aid of the data presented in the pre- 
ceding section. 

Several approximations will be used. First, the varia- 
tion of the gravitational attraction with altitude will be 


(See Section 4.) 


neglected during the period of powered flight. A treat- 
ment in which the variation of gravitational accelera- 
tion is taken into account has been reported.'* It can 
be shown that the corrections are negligible in the cases 
examined below. Second, the retardation due to drag 
will be considered negligible since the size of the con- 
templated rocket will be extremely large. Third, the 
initial velocity of the rocket due to the peripheral speed 
of the earth's surface will be neglected. Finally, the re- 
quired velocity for escape will be taken as that at the 
earth's surface, namely, 36,700 ft. per sec., since it is 
consistent with the first assumption to assume that the 
altitude at which the propellant is exhausted is small 
compared with the earth’s radius. 

The equation of motion in this case can be integrated 
as above, regardless of the variation of thrust during the 
firing period. 

Umar, = —eln (1 — — gol, (10) 

From Eq. (10) the necessary propellant loading ratio 
to achieve the escape velocity can be determined for 
each propellant listed in Table 1. First, a consideration 
of the optimum time of powered flight ¢, is necessary. 
It is evident from Eq. (10) that the maximum velocity 
will be obtained when the ¢, = 0; i.e., the propellant is 
consumed instantaneously. But the high thrust re- 
quired would necessitate a heavy propulsion system, 
and the resulting high acceleration would require a 
heavy structure for the rocket, which would seriously 
decrease the value of ¢. A compromise burning time 
must therefore be chosen to obtain the best combina- 
tion of ¢ and f,. 

The optimum combination of ¢ and ¢, can be deter- 
mined only by considering the many factors that enter 
into the design of a given type of rocket. The choice of 
t, determines the rate of propellant consumption which, 
in turn, determines the mass of the rocket motor, the 
mass of the hydraulic lines and valves, the mass of the 
pumping plant or pressurization system, and the mass 
of the structure designed to support these components. 
Analytically, the relationship may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 
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= f(t,) (11) 


where the form of function f is dependent on the type of 
rocket being considered. In general, the function is 
such that ¢ increases monotonically with /, and asymp- 
totically approaches a limiting value as f, becomes infi- 
nite. By combining Eq. (11) with Eq. (10) for any 
specific function f(t), a unique value of f, can be ob- 
tained for which v,,,;. will be greatest. 

An alternate approach is usually dictated by the 
maximum acceleration allowable by the particular 
character of the pay load. In this event, two limiting 
cases are possible: (1) a rocket may be designed to de- 
liver a constant thrust, in which case the maximum ac- 
celeration occurs at the end of burning when the mass 


of the rocket is least; or (2) the rocket may be designed — 


to deliver a continually decreasing thrust so as to main- 
tain a predetermined constant acceleration. In both 
cases, the burning time is determined by the accelera- 
tion selected. 

For the case of the constant thrust rocket it can be 
shown that Eq. (10) takes the form: 


Umar. = ma ( Ma + 


where 2 = Gmez./go. The minimum value of ¢, corre- 
sponding to a given maximum acceleration at the end 
of powered flight is: 


ty mn. = [¢/(1 — §)] [e/go(n + 1)] 


In Fig. 5 the ratio ?,.;,/c is plotted as a function of ¢ 
for various values of m according to the relationship 
given in Eq. (12). 

It can be seen that the maximum value of the ac- 
celeration, denoted by n, limits the maximum velocity 
that can be obtained. Form = 5, the maximum veloc- 
ity of the rocket is approximately equal to the exhaust 
velocity of the propellant; for » = 20, the maximum 
velocity is slightly more than twice as much. Further- 
more, for each value of m there is a limiting value of ¢ 
above which no improvement in rocket velocity can be 
expected, since in that case the thrust of the rocket does 
not exceed its initial weight. The limiting values of ¢ 
lie on the dash-dot curve of Fig. 5. 

In order to obtain the required high values of Umaz./C 
it is necessary to tolerate accelerations in excess of 20g 
in rockets having propellant loading factors in excess of 
0.9. It is believed impossible to meet these conditions. 

The second alternative to be considered is the case of 
a rocket acted upon by a constant acceleration a = ngo 
during powered flight. For this case Eq. (10) becomes 


n 
Sis: = (5) ma — $) 


The minimum value of f, corresponding to the chosen 
value of the acceleration is 


(13) 


(14) 


t, = Umar./NLo (15) 
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Fic. 5, 

In Fig. 6 the ratio v,,,.;/¢ is plotted as a function of ¢ 
for various values of m according to Eq. (14). For the 
constant acceleration rocket there is no limit to the 
value of v/c that can be attained regardless of the 
specified magnitude of n. Also, the constant accelera- 
tion rocket can attain the same value of v/c, with a 
lower value of ¢ than is possible for the constant thrust 
rocket. It must be realized, of course, that the con- 
stant acceleration rocket requires a heavier and more 
complicated propulsion system, and that this increase in 
empty mass may actually overcome the advantage in’. 
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The optimum thrust-time curve is probably a com- 
promise between the constant thrust case and that de- 
signed to produce a constant acceleration. However, 
regardless of what curve is used, it is not possible to 
avoid impractical, high accelerations in the attempt to 
obtain high rocket velocities with the propellants listed 
in Table 1. 

In calculating the performance of a rocket in flight 
by means of Eq. (10) it is necessary to use the time 
average value of the exhaust velocity c,, since the ef- 
fective exhaust velocity varies with altitude because of 
the decreasing back pressure at the exit section of the 
nozzle. If it is assumed that the chamber pressure of 
the rocket motor is 300 Ibs. per sq.in. abs., the effective 
exhaust velocity of the propellants listed in Table 1 can 
be approximately 50 per cent higher in empty space 
than at sea level, provided the exhaust nozzle is designed 
with an infinite exit area. Considering the required 
weight and size of the nozzle, a fixed and relatively small 
ratio of exit area to throat area is selected. In these cal- 
culations an area ratio of 25:1 is used. The maximum 
increase in exhaust velocity over the value at sea level 
is about 27 per cent. Although a correct evaluation of 
the average value c, requires the computation of a 
trajectory for each case, an average increase of 18 per 
cent is assumed in this paper. Table 1 presents the 
average values computed in this manner. 


Using these data, the minimum propellant loading 
ratio required to attain the escape velocity has been 
calculated for each of the propellants in Table 1. The 
maximum allowable acceleration was taken to be 20g, 
and Eq. (14) for flight with constant acceleration was 
used. The results are presented in the last column of 
Table 1. 

It is apparent that the propellant loading ratios re- 
‘ quired for these propellants are all too high to be practi- 
cal. For comparison, the V-2, a typical high-perform- 
ance rocket, has a propellant loading ratio of 0.75 with- 
out the pay load. 

The conclusion can therefore be established that a 
single-step rocket utilizing any of the chemical propel- 
lants heretofore suggested cannot escape from the earth. 


A more hopeful performance can be expected of a 
rocket propelled by hydrogen heated by a nuclear power 
plant. At a chamber temperature of 5,000°F. the ex- 
haust velocity at sea level is calculated to be 23,400 ft. 
per sec., and the average value during the entire firing 
period would be about 27,500 ft. per sec. Under these 
conditions, a propellant loading ratio of 0.73 would per- 
mit escape from the earth, assuming a constant accel- 
eration of 20g. The corresponding firing time would be 
about 60 sec. The required propellant loading ratio 


may be reduced to 0.60 if temperatures of the order of 
9,000°F. can be used. A more realistic estimate of the 
performance of such rockets awaits the release of in- 
formation regarding the design and operation of nuclear 
power plants. 
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5. MULTIPLE-STEP ROCKETS DESIGNED TO ESCAPE 
FROM THE EARTH 


The velocity attainable with a single-step rocket is 
severely limited by the fact that propulsion energy 
must be utilized to accelerate the entire empty mass of 
the rocket continually even after the bulk of that 
empty mass is no longer useful. Earlier investigators 
have suggested the use of a rocket made up of a num- 
ber of independent steps, each of which is equipped 
with a propulsion system and a portion of the total 
propellant load. As each step is exhausted, its empty 
mass is dropped from therocket, the propulsion of the re- 
mainder being taken up by the next step. The pay load 
is carried in the last step of the rocket. In the following 
analysis the number of steps and their relative masses 
are considered from the point of view of the overall 
mass of the rocket required to project a given pay load 
away from the earth. 

A multiple-step rocket is considered in which the 
number of steps is V, the pay load of mass M, being 
located in the Vth step. A parameter called the pay- 
load ratio can be defined, for each step, as the ratio of 
the mass of the carried load or pay load to the mass of 
the rocket at the moment that step begins to fire. It 
is assumed in this analysis, and justified below, that 
the pay-load ratio is the same for each step, as expressed 
by the following equation: 


(16) 


This assumption simplifies the analysis since all the 
steps possess equal ballistic properties. 

It is also assumed that all the steps can be designed 
with equal structural effectiveness. In accordance with 
the following equation, the ratio of the empty mass of a 
step to its mass when loaded with propellant (but with 
no pay load) is the same for all steps: 


Mo 


€ 


From Eq. (16) it is readily seen that the mass of the en- 
tire N-step rocket is related to the mass of the pay load 
in the following manner: 


M, = WM (18) 


Since « and \ are the same for each step of the 
rocket, and if it is assumed that the average value of the 
exhaust velocity applies to each step, then each step 
contributes the same increase in the speed of the 
rocket, according to the following equation: 


+ Mon +» t, 
Mo ~ 


% cin ( 
(19) 


It is assumed in this equation that the deceleration 
due to gravity is constant during powered flight, and 
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Fic. 7. Step rocket performance, « = 0.333. 


equal to the sea-level value. The error introduced by 
this assumption is small, since the distance at which 
burning stops is small compared with the radius of the 
earth. This will be illustrated in the numerical ex- 
amples presented below. 

By means of Eqs. (16) and (17), and by means of the 
defining equation for Mo given in the table of sym- 
bols, Eq. (19) can be reduced to the following equation: 


— in [e(1 — A) + A] (20) 


It is assumed that the firing of each step commences 
at the instant the preceding step ceases firing and the 
empty structure is cast away. The velocity of the 
rocket at the end of burning is merely N times the in- 
crease in velocity of each step. 


vy = — Nein [e(l — A) + A] — gol, (21) 


The effect of atmospheric drag on the first one or two 
steps is neglected, since the value of u for the rocket 
being considered is at least 1,000 lbs. per sq/ft. 
(Fig. 2). 

Eqs. (18) and (21) can be put in dimensionless form 
by the introduction of two parameters: 


G = M,”/M, = overall mass ratio 
S = (vy + olp)/Ca = velocity ratio 
G=)-" (22) 


S = —N In [e(1 — A) + A] (23) 


In Figs. 7, 8, and 9, G and } are plotted as functions of 
N and S for three values of «. 

The parameter S is computed from the average ex- 
haust velocity of the propellant, the burning time of jthe 
rocket, and the desired final velocity of the rocket. 
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It is generally considered that the propellant having 
the highest exhaust velocity is the most desirable. 
This advantage, however, is usually considerably re- 
duced by the fact that such propellants have a low den- 
sity and therefore necessitate the use of proportionally 
more tank and structural weight than in the case of the 
denser, low-performance propellants. The exhaust 
velocities and densities of several propellant combina- 
tions are presented in Table 1. The effect of the in- 
creased structural weight has been accounted for, 
in the examples below, by taking « = 0.33 for 
oxygen-hydrogen rockets and e« = 0.25 for acid-aniline 
rockets. 
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The burning time of the rocket also enters into the 
value of the parameter S. For a given type of rocket 
there is an optimum /, that, on the one hand, is small 
enough to avoid an excessive loss in velocity due to 
retardation by gravity, and, on the other hand, is suf- 
ficiently long not to require an excessive weight of rocket 
motor, propellant feed system, and structure. In the 
cases calculated below, the optimum burning times will 
be estimated on the basis of present experience in the 


’ design of rocket vehicles. No general analytical ex- 


pression for the optimum burning time can be derived 
without recourse to specific designs. 

To carry out the performance calculations the proper 
value of ¢ must be estimated. In this case experience 
with the V-2 rocket and similar devices can be used as 
a guide. The gross weight of the V-2, less war head, 
is 25,700 Ibs. Its empty weight, less war head, is 6,400 
Ibs. The value of ¢ for the V-2 is therefore 0.25. In 
the cases computed below, « is taken to be 0.25 where 
the pay-load ratio \ is small; and, to account for some 
increase in structure, at larger values of \ the value of 
€ is taken to be 0.33. 

One of the assumptions in the foregoing analysis is 
that it is best to fire each step immediately after the 
exhaustion of the preceding step, with no time delay. 
That this program is the optimum one is evident from 
the fact that the possibility of escaping from the earth 
depends on imparting sufficient energy to the last step 
of the rocket. The energy of the last step is equal to 
the integral, over the duration of firing, of the thrust 
acting on it multiplied by the velocity. Since the 
thrust and the total duration of firing are independent 
of the magnitude of any intervals between the firing of 
successive steps, the maximum energy can be obtained 
only if the firing of each step takes place at the highest 
possible velocity. Therefore, there should not be any 
coasting period between steps. 

Another question relates to the assumption in the 
preceding analysis that the pay-load ratio \ should be 
equal for all steps. A general analytical proof of the 
fact that this is the optimum condition can be derived 
by considering any two successive steps of a multiple- 
step rocket, and setting up an expression for the dif- 
ference between the mass ratio G when the two values 
of \ are equal and G’ for the case of unequal values of X. 
To simplify the presentation in this paper, a numerical 
case can be examined. Let two such steps be designed 
to increase the velocity of the rocket by an amount such 
that AS = 2.0. Then ¢e = 0.25 and \ = 0.157 for each 
step. The overall mass ratio G is calculated to be 
41.0. If two other steps were substituted for these to 
produce the same value of AS but with unequal values 
of X, e.g., 0.200 and 0.118, the overall mass ratio would 
be 43.0. Thus, the minimum mass ratio is obtained 
with equal values of \. It is of interest to note that the 
analytical derivation shows that G increases slowly as 
the values of \ deviate from equality. Therefore, the 
mass ratios computed from Eq. (22) are sufficiently 


accurate even if practical design considerations demand 
some degree of inequality in the various values of \ 
throughout a multiple-step rocket. 

Several illustrative cases of multiple-step escape rock- 
ets can be calculated by the above method. It is first 
necessary to decide upon the nature and mass of the 
pay load, which, in turn, are dependent on the purpose 
of the flight. It is not the intention of this paper to 
propose a particular mission to be accomplished. How- 

_ever, the minimum useful pay load may be estimated 

on the assumption that the purpose of the flight is to 
project away from the earth an instrument consisting 
of a radar beacon transmitter and an electrical pickup 
for measuring a single quantity, e.g., cosmic ray inten- 
sity. Radar signals may be sent to the rocket during 
flight by means of a ground transmitter at least as 
powerful as that recently used by the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps to reflect signals from the moon. The radar 
beacon is intended to “‘reflect’”’ the signal back to the 
receiver on earth, thus providing data on its trajectory. 
The values of the measurements made during flight 
could be incorporated in the return signal from the 
radar beacon. It has been boldly estimated that, if 
the utmost care is exerted in the design of the instru- 
ment, its weight may be kept to as low as 10 lbs. This 
figure will be arbitrarily used in the calculations to fol- 
low. 

As a first example, a five-step acid-aniline escape 
rocket may be considered. As in the case of single-step 
rockets, the average value of the exhaust velocity c, can 
be taken to be 7,300 ft. per sec. Allowing a burning 
time of 40 sec. for each step, the total burning time ¢, 
is 200 sec. The required escape velocity varies with the 
distance from the earth at which the end of burning 
occurs (Fig. 1). In this case, propulsion ceases at about 
600 miles from the earth’s surface where the velocity of 
escape is 34,300 ft. per sec. The parameter S can be 
evaluated in the following manner: 


_ ve + gotp 34,300 + 32.2 X 200 


= 5.57 (24 
7,300 (24) 


S 


The use of 32.2 ft. per sec. per sec. instead of the time 
average value of g is conservative, and introduces an 
error of less than 2 per cent in the value of S. 
Assuming a value of 0.25 for the structural factor e, 
Eqs. (22) and (23) can be used to derive the pay-load 
ratio and the overall mass ratio: \ = 0.104, G = 82,300. 
The gross mass of the rocket is then 823,000 Ibs. The 
masses of the individual steps, each loaded with propel- 
lant, are: 739,000, 75,200, 7,880, 824, and 96 Ibs., re- 
spectively. The mass of the last step includes the 10- 
Ib. pay load. The thrust of the first step is of the order 
of 3,000,000 Ibs. The thrust of each of the succeeding 
steps is in proportion to the mass of each step. Assum- 
ing that the average density of acid-aniline rockets is 
approximately 50 lbs. per cu.ft., the overall dimensions 
of the rocket can be estimated: length = 130 ft.; 
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TABLE 3 


Characteristics of Multiple-Step Escape Rockets 


Number Structural Pay-load 


Firing Pay-load Gross Thrust Estim. Estim. 


Example Propellant of Steps Factor Ratio Time Mass Mass First Step Length Body Dia. 

No. Combination (N) (e) (A) (Sec.) (Lbs.) (1,000 Lbs.) (1,000 Lbs.)  (Ft.) (Ft.) 
1 Acid-aniline 5 0.25 0.104 200 10 823.0 3,000 130 13.0 
2 Acid-aniline 10 0.25 0.386 400 10 136.0 350 70 7.0 
3 Acid-aniline © 0.25 1.000 400 10 37.0 a tpt ed 
4 Acid-aniline 10 0.20 0.425 400 10 52.0 136 51 5.1 
5 Oxygen-ethanol 5 0.25 0.155 200 10 112.0 450 71 7.1 
6 Oxygen-ethanol 10 0.25 0.432 400 10 44.0 118 52 5.2 
7 Oxygen-ethanol 5 0.20 0.207 200 10 26.0 104 44 4.4 
8 Oxygen-hydrogen 5 0.33 0.260 200 10 8.3 40 40 4.0 
9 Oxygen-hydrogen 5 0.33 0.260 200 100 83.0 400 86 8.6 

10 Oxygen-hydrogen 10 0.33 0.532 400 100 55.1 160 74 7.4 


diameter of body = 13 ft. The characteristics of the 
rocket are summarized in Table 3. 

Similar calculations may be carried out for a second 
example, a ten-step acid-aniline escape rocket carrying 
the same 10-lb. pay load. Although the pay-load ratio 
in this case must be somewhat larger than in the five- 
step example, the value of ¢ is still assumed to be 0.25, 

The firing time of each step is assumed to be 40 sec., 
making a total period of firing of 400 sec. The results 
of the computation are that the overall mass of the re- 
quired rocket is 136,000 Ibs. and that the initial thrust 
is 350,000 Ibs. These requirements are considerably 
less than those of the five-step rocket. The weighing of 
the advantages of a smaller rocket against the disadvan- 
tages of the greater complexity of an increased number 
of steps is a matter for the exercise of practical engineer- 
ing judgment. 

This simplified method of analysis becomes less satis- 
factory as the number of steps increases. The calculated 
mass ratio G is extremely sensitive to the assumed struc- 
tural factor ¢, a fact that can be verified by comparing 
Figs. 7, 8, and 9. Present experience indicates that « 
is dependent on the scale of the rocket and on the burn- 
ing time for which it is designed. It is considered un- 
likely that rockets having a mass of less than 500 Ibs. or 
a firing time of less than 20 sec. can be constructed with 
e as low as 0.25. As the chosen number of steps in- 
creases, the masses of the latter steps in the series be- 
come smaller and the individual burning times decrease. 
Therefore, although the simplified analysis indicates 
that the mass ratio continually decreases as the number 
of steps is increased, this principle may be expected to 
break down at some point. A more correct approach 
would be to establish, if possible, analytical relations ex- 
pressing the dependence of ¢ on f,, Mo, and A, to be used 
in conjunction with Eqs. (22) and (23). The derivation 
of such relations is outside the scope of this paper. 

It is nevertheless of interest to examine analytically 
the results of increasing the number of steps indefinitely 
while retaining the same values of S and e. By elimi- 
nating \ between Eqs. (22) and (23) and letting N be- 
come infinite in the resulting expression for G, the limit- 
ing value of G is obtained: 


G —— ag N @ (25) 


By inserting S = 6.15 and e = 0.25, the values used in 
the ten-step rocket, the resulting value of 3,700 is ob- 
tained for G.. Therefore, in this hypothetical limiting 
case, the proposed 10-Ib. pay load can be projected away | 
from the earth by a 37,000-lb. acid-aniline rocket having 
an infinite number of steps. It can be seen that the 
greatest mass reduction was accomplished in going from 
five steps (823,000 Ibs.) to ten steps (136,000 Ibs.) and 
that a further increase in the number of steps would not 
be as beneficial. 

The nitric acid-aniline combination is representative 
of the so-called standard propellants. It is interesting 
to consider multiple-step rockets that utilize a high- 
performance propellant, such as the liquid oxygen- 
liquid hydrogen combination. 

Oxygen-hydrogen rockets possess the distinct advan- 
tage of requiring a much lower mass rate of propellant 
consumption for a given thrust than acid-aniline. On 
the other hand, the lower average density and the need 
for insulation compel the use of proportionally greater 
“dead” mass of structure, tanks, and propellant feed 
system, with the result that the advantage in propellant 
consumption is reduced. For the oxygen-hydrogen 
case, the. value of ¢ is assumed to be 0.33 to account 
for this increase in dead mass. 

As an example, a five-step rocket may be calculated. 
The average exhaust velocity is 12,000 ft. per sec., and 
a total firing time of 200 sec. is assumed. Then S = 
3.40, \ = 0.26, and G = 832. If the same 10-Ib. pay 
load described above is considered, the mass of the 
entire rocket becomes 8,320 Ibs., and the initial thrust 
would be about 40,000 Ibs. This reduction in mass as 
compared with the acid-aniline five-step rocket empha- 
sizes the importance of developing practical high-per- 
formance rocket systems. The sharp reduction is a 
result of the exponential dependence of the mass on the 
reciprocal of the exhaust velocity, as expressed in Eq. 
(25). 

Obviously the required mass of the rocket assembly 
would not be unreasonable even if the pay load were in- 
creased tenfold. A 100-lb. pay load could include a 
more powerful radar beacon to provide stronger and 
more accurate signals and a greater number of measur- 
ing instruments to provide more scientific data from 
the single flight. The required mass would be 83,200 
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Ibs. and the initial thrust would be about 400,000 Ibs. 
Possible dimensions for this rocket are given in Table 3, 
on the basis of an estimated average density for oxygen- 
hydrogen rockets of 17 Ibs. per cu.ft. 

Other cases of multiple-step escape rockets are sum- 
marized in Table 3 for comparison with the cases that 
have been discussed in the preceding paragraphs. Addi- 
tional examples of rockets capable of escaping from the 
earth, as well as examples of orbital rockets and rockets 
capable of escaping from the solar system, are presented 
in reference 14. 


6. CONCLUSION 


It can be concluded that it is possible from the engi- 
neering point of view to construct rockets that are ca- 


- pable of escaping from the earth’s gravitational field. 


One of several systems can be selected for the purpose. 
A multiple-step acid-aniline rocket can be used, but the 
size of rocket required to carry even a 10-Ib. pay load is 
larger than any rocket heretofore constructed or de- 
signed. A more reasonable multiple-step rocket can 
be designed utilizing oxygen and hydrogen, and in this 
case a pay load of the order of 100 Ibs. may be conveni- 
ently carried. Larger pay loads can be carried with 
proportionally larger rockets. 

In the case of single-step rockets, it is only by the 
introduction of power plants operating on nuclear 
energy that the velocity of escape may be achieved. 
Single-step rockets operating on the most energetic 
chemical propellants known would fall far short of the 
required velocity. 


Thus, although many problems of navigation, flight 
control, instrumentation, etc., remain to be investi- 
gated, the basic technique is available by which a body 
can be propelled with the necessary velocity to escape 
from the earth. 
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Errata 


Several errors appeared in “‘Systematic Analysis of Thermal Turbojet Propulsion,’’ by Hans Reissner (JoURNAL 
OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, Vol. 14, No. 4, p. 197, April, 1947). They are corrected below: 


(1) Page 198, right column. Line 7: D, = twice area/circumference.... . Line 9: ¢y?/2D,..... 
h 
(2) Page 201, right column. Eq. (5c): ..... 


(3) Page 203, right column, Ist line of text following Eq. (17b): From Eg. (15b)..... 
(4) Page 206, right column, 3rd line of text under main head and subhead: ..... of head ({g?/2D,) per unit .. . 


(5) Page 207, left column. Text following Eq. (7e): 


Equations between Eqs. (5f) and (5g): Cy = u/(u — = A/(u — ») 


In Eqs. (5g), (26), and (27) note that the mu should be inferior to c (c,) and that i and s in Eq. (5g) denote 
limits of the integral. In Eq. (28), 1 and 0 denote limits of the integral, and yi are inferior to the c (cui). 


z= ¢1/2D,,. 
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Numerical Procedures for Calculation of 
Stress Distribution in Sheet-Stringer- 
Frame Combinations 


MARVIN STERN* 
Republic Aviation Corporation 


SUMMARY 


Stress distribution problems encountered in the homogeneous 
isotropic material that comprises the pure monocoque structure 


‘ ean usually be resolved by straightforward applications of the 


mathematical theory of elasticity. However, when these same 
problems arise in the sheet-stringer and frame combinations of 
the semimonocoque aircraft structure, their solutions become 
much more difficult.+? 

Standard rational methods for performing such shear lag calcu- 
lations have been found to be too involved and time-consuming 
for practical design purposes. The method described in this 
paper combines theory of elasticity with a technique of successive 
approximations. The methéd can be employed by calculators 
with little previous training, and converges rapidly to an exact 
solution. 

The same differential equations are developed here as appear 
in available literature on this problem. These equations are then 
solved by use of the method of finite differences. Asa result, the 
sheet-stringer problem is conveniently reduced to an analogous 
homogeneous or thick sheet problem. 

This method proves to be convenient when the problem in- 
volves sheet doublers, houses stringer thicknesses, and tapered 


panels. 

In this paper the simple case of ‘‘one-directional shear lag’’ is 
illustrated. Although the more involved shear lag problems are 
handled in a similar manner, they are not treated here. 


INTRODUCTION 


STRESS ANALYSIS three basic conditions need be 
satisfied: (1) static equilibrium, (2) Hooke’s law, 
and (3) compatibility (of strains). 

For the homogeneous isotropic material, and for the 
case where there are no body forces present, the three 
conditions are combined mathematically into the fol- 


lowing form: 
(5+ 2 + = 0 


An arbitrary function g(x, y) can be introduced such 
that V‘g = 0 where 


= = Try = — dy) 


Many of the problems of stress distribution in the 
homogeneous material are solved by searching for a 
value of this function ¢ which satisfies the existing 
boundary conditions. Further, mathematical theorems 
can be derived which show the uniqueness of such a 
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-ferred to as ‘shear lag’’ problems. 


solution. Such stress distribution problems as that of 
a concentrated load applied at the edge of the infinite 
half-plane, or that of the concentration around a hole 
are solved in this manner. 

It is to be noted that when these same problems arise 
in the sheet-stringer and frame structure, they are re- 
The fundamental 
difference between the sheet-stringer combination and 
the thick sheet, or pure monocoque, is that in the semi- 
monocoque structure there is more material available 
for taking axial load than there is for taking shear; e.g., 
condition (1) must be written as 

+ =0 

If this is taken into account, the subsequent mathe- 
matical manipulations become much more involved. 
Only in special simple applications can an exact analyti- 
cal answer be arrived at. 

Before developing an approximate method of analy- 
sis, it would be well to examine the potential function, 
by the method of finite differences. In doing so, a well- 
known theorem in potential theory can be proved; i.e., 
the value of (¢, + ¢,), which will be referred to as y, at 
any point within the region must be the mean of its four 
nearest neighboring values. This can be shown in the 
following manner. 


Let the “pags shown in Fig. 1 represent a region 


wherein V2y = 
By the pdr of the derivative, 


_ (Hn, m+ 1 — Wn, m) (Yn, — 1) 
ox? ( Ax)? 
T + 
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y—=| 
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1, m) 


_ (vn + Lm Vn, poe Vn 
dy? (Ay)? 


Therefore, letting Ax = Ay, and setting [(0?/d0x?) + 
(0?/dy?)|y = 0, it is found that 


—4Yn, m+ Va, mtit Va, m—1t + 
¥n-1,m = 0 


This leads to a numerical method for solution of the 
Laplace equation. Any numerical method of handling 
a differential equation necessarily involves the replace- 
ment of the continuum of points on the boundary and in 
the interior of the region by a discrete set of points. 
The values of the function are considered only at these 
points, rather than at every point in the region. 

One method of handling Laplace’s equation is an 
iterative procedure. This consists of covering the 
region with a square net; approximate values are as- 
signed to the function at the interior points—known 
values at the boundary points. One then traverses the 
net repeatedly, replacing the value at each interior point 
by the mean of the values at the four neighboring points, 
using the new values immediately in the improvement 
of succeeding points. The function will then converge 
to a solution of the Laplace difference equation which 
will be an approximation to the solution of the Laplace 
differential equation. The smaller the interval Ax, the 
better will be the approximation. 

In the following material it will be shown that by 
satisfying the conditions of static equilibrium, Hooke’s 
law, and compatibility, and by properly taking into 

account the comparative sheet and stringer stiffnesses, 
an approximation of the same general form as that above 
can be arrived at. This relationship can then be used 
in a rapidly converging iteration process to obtain a 
solution. 


NOTATION 


u = displacement along x, in. 
€z = strain along x, in. per in. 
Yzy = shear strain, in. per in. 


E = modulus of elasticity, lbs. per sq.in. 
G = shear modulus, lbs. per sq.in. 

o = normal stress, lbs. per sq.in. 

t = shear stress, lbs. per sq.in. 

A, = effective area of stringer, sq.in. 

Ao = nominal effective area, sq.in. 

t = sheet thickness, in. 

ft) = nominal sheet thickness, in. 

P = axial load in stringer, Ibs. 

A, | = stringer and frame spacing, respectively, in. 
8? = dimensionless parameter, tG/?/AA,E 
m = frame number 


n = stringer number 
r = panel between frames m and m + 1 


ONE-DIRECTIONAL SHEAR LAG 


Let the lattice arrangement in Fig. 1 represent a 
shear-carrying sheet covering a series of longitudinal 
stringers and lateral frames. 


It is assumed that the 


capacity of the sheet for carrying axial load can be 
predetermined. This can then be concentrated at the 
panel boundaries, thus giving effective areas for stringer 
and frame. It is then permissible to assume in the en- 
suing calculations that the sheet carries shear alone. 
Further, the stringers and frames are considered to offer 
no resistance to bending. For one-directional shear lag, 
the stringers are assumed to be elastic under the action 
of axial load while the frame is not. Finally, one- 
directional shear lag is characterized by the action of 
axial loads on the stringers of a plane sheet- 
stringer combination with infinitely rigid transverse 
ribs, producing deformations in the stringer directions 
only. 

Let u represent the point displacement in the x direc- 
tion, such that e, = O0u/dx. The restrictions imposed 
in a one-directional shear lag problem leave only one 
component to express the shear strain; i., yy = 
ou/Oy. By differentiating the expression for shear 
strain with respect te both x and y, and then substitut- 
ing the expression for normal strain, the following com- 
patibility condition can be obtained: 

0? 
Ox dy dy? 

Hooke’s law for this problem is simply 

= Toy 


Ee, = o;, 


Combining Hooke’s law with the compatibility 


condition gives 
2. 2 
G/\Ox oy oy? 


For this case assume that the effective areas of 
stringers, the stringer and.frame spacing, and the sheet 
thickness remain constant throughout. Then, refer- 
ring to Fig. 2, it is seen that the static equilibrium condi- 
tion can be written as 


Differentiating this with respect to x and combining 
with Eq. (1) yields 


E A, 0 2? 
—+—)o= 2 
(7 t- dy (2) 
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STRESS DISTRIBUTION IN SHEET-STRINGER-FRAME COMBINATIONS 


This is the equation to be used in an iterative proce- 
dure to obtain solutions to the one-directional shear lag 
problems. 

Let Ax = land Ay = \. Then multiplying by A:, 
and using finite differences as before, an expression for 
the axial load at the junction point (, m) is obtained: 


Py, m2(1 + = Pamtit 
BP. +16 + BP, 12 (3) 


If (n) were a free edge stringer, the expression would 
be: 


P,, (2 + B*) = Pa Pom (4) 


APPLICATION 


For any application one can usually choose a hypo- 
thetical frame spacing, /, such that the dimensionless 
parameter, 8, becomes equal to unity. Then in the 
case of one-directional shear lag, the axial load Py», », 
becomes the mean of its nearest neighboring values. 
This length, /, shall be referred to as the “characteristic 
length.” Its physical significance is of importance. 
For a particular sheet-stringer combination the charac- 
teristic length is that length which takes into account 
the comparative sheet and stringer stiffnesses in such 
manner as to reduce the sheet-stringer problem to an 
analogous thick sheet one. 

In a problem where the frame spacing is specified, 
the actual value of 6? may be calculated and used as 
such. It can be shown, however, that the stress dis- 
tribution is practically independent of the frame spac- 
ing. Therefore, by assuming a hypothetical frame 
spacing—that of the characteristic length—the result- 
ing stress distribution would not be much different from 
the original. In most calculations, therefore, it would 
seem advisable to assume a hypothetical spacing equal 
to that of the characteristic length, thus reducing the 
numerical work required. One method for solving 
problems under these circumstances is the iterative 
procedure explained before. 

Take the problem shown in Fig. 3 as the first example 
of one-directional shear lag. For convenience the 
frame spacing was chosen to be the characteristic length. 
As in all problems of this sort, the symmetry is such as 
to permit no shear to exist in the panel between string- 
ers b and 6’. This panel can then be assumed to be 
nonexistent and the calculations need be performed for 
only half the structure. 

Working with the left half of the structure, the four 
boundary conditions are known. The first approxima- 
tion is that 50 Ibs. tension exists at each junction (Fig. 
4a). By cutting the panel, both (a) and (b) have been 
made edge stringers. The condition to be satisfied for 
all junction points in this case, therefore, is that ex- 
pressed in Eq. (4). For this illustration, point 2b will 
be chosen as the starting point. Isolating this point 
with its nearest neighboring values (Fig. 4b), it can be 
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100 0 0 100 
63 36 36 63 
53 46 46 53 
5! 49 49 51 
50 50 50 50 
50 50 50 50 

| 

Fic. 4c. 


seen that its value must be readjusted to become 
/; (50 + 50 + 0). Having done this, point 3b may 
now be isolated and its value readjusted to !/; (50 + 
50 + 33). This gives point 3b the value 44. This 
process is continued from point to point in the structure. 
After two or three successive passes over the lattice 
arrangement, this process converges. The final result 
is shown in Fig. 4c. 

In Fig. 5 is shown the load distribution in a large 
sheet-stringer panel. Only half of the structure is 
shown, a cut having been made through the axis of 
symmetry. The sheet thickness, stringer area, and 
stringer and frame spacing are the same as in the previ- 
ous problem. It is to be noted that this iterative pro- 


cedure may become somewhat laborious. There are 
various methods available for more rapid convergence.* 
Although these techniques will be left largely to the 
reader, several notes are included here. 

It is obvious that the set of linear algebraic equations 
resulting from the use of Eqs. (3) and (4) can be solved 
analytically. This is obviously inadvisable for any but 
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the smallest and simplest of nets. This can be used to 
advantage, however, for a number of blocks of points 
within the net. 

Considering the invariance of V*~ = 0, a simple 
transformation would allow y to be expressed in terms 
of its eight surrounding points (Fig. 6): 


20fo = + tbs t+ tos t+ ve + t+ vs 


Fic. 5. 


This expedient obviously cuts down the work con- 
siderably. Care should be taken, however, when work- 
ing near the boundary points. The boundary values 
need not satisfy the potential equation. Therefore, the 
invariance property and the equations resulting from it 
cannot be used in the neighborhood of these points. 

A further saving in labor is achieved by carrying out 
the successive approximations on the difference func- 
tion. This is done by first making an initial approxima- 
tion. This approximation is then improved upon by 
one traverse over the net. The initial net values are 
then subtracted at each point from this set of improved 
values. These differences may now be treated with 
the same improvement formulas as the original set of 
values. The boundary values for the difference func- 
tion all become zero. The number of significant figures 
in the ensuing calculations are reduced. Besides these 
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advantages, the use of the difference function allows for 
an accurate extrapolation to the solution by the use of 
the eigenvalues. 

After several traverses over the net, it will be found 
that the ratio of the difference function between the 
new and the last improved values will become fairly 
constant for all points of the net. (6!/6®-" = L,) 
The sum of the succeeding difference functions (6) can 
now be extrapolated {[{1/(1 — 

One of the advantages of an iterative procedure for 
the practical stress analyst is that he may choose the 
initial approximation to the solution. The more nearly 
the arbitrarily assigned values of the initial approxima- 
tion approach the correct ones, the more rapid will be 
the convergence of the iterative procedure. However, 
any finite assigned values whatever will lead to the cor- 
rect result. 


VARIATIONS IN STRINGER AREA, SHEET THICKNESS, 
AND PANEL TAPER 


In the original derivation, let: (1) the stringer area 
vary from point to point; (2) both \ and ¢ vary with x 
and remain constant with y; (3) the frame spacing /, 
remain constant. 

Under these circumstances, Eqs. (3) and (4) become 
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These expressions merely show that the averages are 
now weighted. Take the problem in Fig. 7 as an ex- 
ample. -From the results shown in Fig. 5 it is seen 
that in order to bring about a more desirable axial 
stress distribution, the edge stringer must have a 
greater area at the point of load application, and then 
taper in some manner till it reaches the nominal 
stringer area once again. In the problem shown in 
Fig. 7, the edge stringer area was assumed to start at 
2.6 sq.in. (61/249) and taper uniformly to the nominal 
area, 0.4 sq.in., at a point midway between frames 3 and 
4. The rest of the structure was assumed to remain the 
same. 

The expression for point 2a is now: 


A 
Ps, (42 +2) = Put Put Po 
2a 


This would make P,, larger than the average of its 
surrounding values. 
In a similar manner, the expression for point 2b, is: 


4Py» = Py + Ps + Poe + (Ao/Ax) 


This makes P», less than the average of its nearest 
neighboring values. 
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Similar expressions hold for points 3a and 3b. The 
remaining points satisfy the direct averaging equation. 
From the results shown in Fig. 7, it is seen that the 
effect of increasing the area of the edge stringer is to 
permit this member to increase the load it carries and 
to hinder the distribution of load through the panel. 

The effect of increasing the sheet thickness in the first 
two bays is to cause a more even distribution of load 
through the panel. The effect of using a sheet of 3t 
thickness in the first two bays is shown in Fig. 8. A 
typical equation for a point within the region of in- 
creased sheet thickness is: 


+ + '/s) = '/sPw + + Poa + Pre 


This shows that P», is more dependent upon P,, and P»2, 
than it is upon Py» and Py. The tendency, therefore, is 
for more stringer-to-stringer distribution. 

Finally, in order to make the intermediate stringers 
more effective, and simultaneously to limit the load per 
unit area in the edge stringer, the combined effect of 
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doubler and longeron area variation is introduced, as 
shown in Fig. 9. The same longeron area variation is 
used as that in Fig. 7. The-sheet thickness over the 
first two bays, however, is only 2%. 

This general approach has been carried out in much 
greater detail and has been used successfully in design 
calculations. Its greatest asset lies in its simplicity 
and ease of application. The method has been extended 
to include problems in two-directional shear lag; i.e., 
where y,, = Ou/Oy + Ov/Ox. This is the case that 
occurs in bending and torsion problems. 
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A Tabulation Method for the Calculation 
of the Critical Speed of Wing Divergence 


WALTER P. TARGOFF* 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 


ABSTRACT 


The similarity between torsional aerodynamic moment and an 
inertia torque is noted. Holzer’s method is then modified by the 
substitution of aerodynamic for inertia moments and a sample di- 
vergence calculation is given. 


SYMBOLS 

M-~ == torsional aerodynamic moment about wing elastic axis, 
Ib. in. 

b = wing semichord, in. 

a = distance of wing elastic axis from the mid-chord loca- 
tion, positive when aft, as a fraction of the wing semi- 
chord 

a = relative angle of wing torsional deformation 

p = density of air, lbs.-mass per cu.in. 

‘a. = critical speed df wing divergence, in. per sec. 

X = variable dimension in wing spanwise direction, in. 

L = wing semispan, in. 

C= torsional stiffness of wing between stations, lb. in. per 
rad. 


AX = distance between stations, in. 


DISCUSSION 


6 bey CRITICAL SPEED of wing divergence is the speed 
at which a balance of aerodynamic moments and 
resisting elastic moments may be maintained regardless 
of the absolute value of the angle of torsional deforma- 
tion. The aerodynamic moment per unit of wing 
length is given in reference (1) as 


M = K,b*('/2 + aja (1) 
where K, = 2mpV,’. 


Essentially the solution resolves itself into the boun- 
dary value problem of finding the value of Kg which will 
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give a deflection curve satisfying the end conditions 
that: a = 0 when X = 0 and a = 1 when X = L. 
Considering this and the form of 1, it becomes immedi- 
ately apparent that the critical speed can be easily ob- 
tained by a calculation analogous to Holzer’s method 
for the determination of the natural frequencies of tor- 
sional vibrations. If for Ky, b?('/2 + a), and a we 
write w*, J, and @, then 


M = w#*J6 (2) 


which is the equation for inertia torque of a torsional 
vibration of amplitude @(= a), circular frequency 
w(= V2xpV,2), and inertia J[= + a)]. 

A typical calculation is given in Table 1. The wing 
has been broken up into ten stations of discrete length 
Column headings are given in terms of Eq. (2), as well 
as Eq. (1), in order to make the comparison with Hol- 
zer’s method obvious. In practice, a tabulation is per- 
formed for various trial values of Ky and the amplitude 
at the fuselage station plotted against Kz. Where this 
curve passes through zero determines the critical value 
of Kg. 

This method has several advantages. It is simple and 
quick. It is possible to check with but one trial tabula- 
tion if a particular wing stiffness curve is satisfactory, 
as far as divergence is concerned. This same trial 
shows where added stiffness is required or where excess 
stiffness may be removed. That is, knowing the design 
speed requirements, K, is determined and a tabulation 
is performed with this value. If a remains positive at 
all stations the critical speed is above the design. Con- 
versely, if there are negative values for a, the critical 
speed is too low. A glance at column 8 of the tabula- 
tion, which shows the deflections between stations, will 


TABLE 1 
Ka = 2rp Va? = 130.52 Va = 841 m.p.h. 
1 3 ; 4 5 6 7 s 
+a) Ka X Three = Kaa X Three Cc ~KaaXThree/C 
Station Station [J] [w? X J] a [C] 
No. Location 10-6 xX 10-6 xX 
1 635 0.01706 2.2260 1.00000 2.2260 70.20 0.03171 
2 600 0.03691 4.8179 0.96829 6.8911 42.53 0.16203 
3 525 0.05092 6.6466 0.80626 12.2500 88.61 0.13825 
4 475 0.05413 7.0644 0.66801 16.9691 112.50 0.15084 
5 410 0.06997 9.1327 0.51718 21.6923 165.00 0.13147 
6 350 0.10382 13.5508 0.38571 26.9190 137.20 0.19620 
7 250 0.13807 18.0204 0.18951 30.3340 320.10 0.09476 
8 177 0.14613 19.0731 0.09474 32.1410 507 .40 0.06335 
9 100 0.14967 19.5344 0.03140 32.7543 1058.00 0.03096 
10 0 0.00044 
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Letter to the Editor 


(Continued from page 470) 

ical fuel (liquid hydrogen and oxygen) but is far less than ap- it seems a safe guess that “efficiency,” expressed as the com. 
parently obtainable from nuclear fission. A practical working monly understood ratio of useful energy realized to total energy 
efficiency for this purpose is thus apparently unattainable with expended will continue to be an important criterion of design and 
chemical fuel but could be obtained with nuclear energy under performance. 
proper control by means of additional mass. 

If such trips ever become feasible, not to mention the much 
shorter trajectories between widely separated terrestrial points, 
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